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HEARD IN THE GATES 


graduates of the School of Religion who have achieved merited 


Ts major articles in SHANE this quarter are contributed by recent 
distinction in the classroom as well as in their pastoral work. 


James W. Van Buren took his Bachelor of Divinity degree in 
1946 and is now a minister of the Central Christian Church, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. Mr. Van Buren’s article won the first prize of $100 in 
the Irwin Essay Contest for this year. He is a native of New York 
state and received his early education in that commonwealth. He took 
his Bachelor of Arts degree in Butler University. He is well known to 
readers of the quarterly through other articles which he has contri- 
buted to its pages. 


Lawrence M. Bixler is a graduate of Northwest Christian College 
and received the degrees of Bachelor of Divinity and Master of Science 
from Butler University in the spring and summer of 1946. Mr. Bixler 
has been elected to an instructorship in Northwest Christian College 
for the scholastic year 1946-47. 


Harold Smuck was graduated from Marion College with the 
degree of Bachelor of Religion and received his Bachelor of Divinity 
degree from Butler in 1946. He is now pastor of the Friends Church 
in Russiaville, Indiana. 
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THE CONCEPTION OF THE CHURCH REFLECTED IN 
THE NEW TESTAMENT 


By 
James G. VANBUREN 


CHAPTER I 


THE WORD “CHURCH” 


HE WORD which is almost invariably translated “church,” in 

the English New Testament, is the Greek word ekklesia. This 

word meant, in classic Greek usage, “an assembly of the citizens 
summoned by the crier, the legislative assembly.”* This very same 
Greek word, which is translated “church” in most places, is translated 
“assembly” when it evidently means a group gathered for civic pur- 
poses.” In one case the word “assembly” is given, in the King James 
Version, as the term applied to a Christian group when the word 
sunagoge is used in the Greek.* The American Standard Version 
renders this “synagogue,” but the Revised Standard Edition reverts to 
the word “assembly.” 

The Greek ekklesia was a meeting of the free citizens of Athens 
which convened at least four times in every prytany, or tenth of a 
year. Thus, thére were at least forty meetings a year. This mass 
meeting of citizens was held on the Pnyx, an open space of ground 
west of the Acropolis. Slaves, “strangers,” that is people who were 
born outside of Athens, and any whose parents were not citizens, were 
denied the privilege of attending and voting. Thus, the ecclesia was 
a meeting of all who were citizens in good standing. It was a selective 
democracy, or a species of democratic aristocracy.‘ 

The word “church” as a term of description for the Christian 
assembly probably was derived from the Greek kuriakov [doma] “the 
Lord’s [house].” This expression then passed into the languages of 
other nation as, in Scotland, kirk; in Germany, kirche; in Sweden, 
kirka; in Denmark, kirke; in Bulgaria, cerkova; in Czechoslovakia, 
cirkev; in Finland, kirkko, etc.» The term meaning the house of the 
Lord came to be applied to the people who met there. It is a bit diffi- 


1 Liddell & Scott’s Greek-English Lexicon Abridged (New York: Economy Book 
House, 1871), p. 206. 

? Acts 19:39, 41. *James 2:2. 

‘William Stearns Davis, 4 Day in Old Athens (New York: Allyn and Bacon, 
1914), pp. 147-157. 

* Andrew Ewbank Burn, “Church,” Encyclopedia Britannica, Vol. VI, 11th ed. 
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cult to see how this came about, however, since the earliest days of 
Christianity it is evident that there were no distinctive edifices 
analogous to the church buildings of today. 


A study of the New Testament makes it apparent that there are 
different views of the nature of the ecclesia to be found within it. The 
“called out ones” are sometimes thought of as a local organization, 
sometimes as a mystical organism. On one occasion the individual 
churches may be thought of as separate integers, on another occasion 
they may be conceived of as components forming a larger picture. 
Sometimes the idea of separate churches is lost in the majestic thought 
that there is one great “church” upon earth. To disentangle these 
various threads of thought, to survey the various aspects under which 
the New Testament church may be regarded, to consider its origin, 
abiding value and normative relevance—these shall constitute the task 
to which we now address ourselves. 


CHAPTER II 


THE ORIGIN OF THE CHURCH 


The church originated in the mind of Jesus, the Messiah. It is 
apparent that, before He had engaged in His public ministry very 
long, Jesus felt the need of selecting and training several men in the 
principles and ideals He was proclaiming.’ Jesus revealed to this 
group the fact that there would be a future assembly of called out ones 
which He was to found. The foundation was to be based upon the 
fact that He is the Messiah, the Son of the living God. Peter was to 
be the one to unlock the doors of this group—that is, he was to initiate 
its actual formation. 


He said to them, ‘But who do you say that I am?’ Simon Peter 
replied, “You are the Christ, the Son of the Living God.’ And Jesus 
answered him, ‘Blessed are you, Simon Bar-Jona! For flesh and 
blood has not revealed this to you, but my Father who is in heaven. 
And I tell you, you are Peter, and on this rock I will build my church, 
and the powers of death shall not prevail against it. I will give you 
the keys of the kingdom of heaven, and whatever you bind on earth 
shall be bound in heaven, and whatever you loose on earth shall be 
loosed in heaven.” 





* Matt. 10:1-4; Mark 3:13-19; Luke 6:12-16. 
*Matt. 16:15-19. The New Testament Revised Standard Version. (New York: 
homas Nelson & Sons, 1946). All quotations from the New Testament in this 
Paper are from this version unless otherwise noted. 
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The only other reference to the church in the gospels is found in 
Matthew 18:17 where Christians are urged to defer to the church as 
the final authority in matters of counsel with respect to brethren who 
are inerror. As far as direct teaching is concerned, there is little to 
be discovered about the nature of the church from the four gospels. 
It is true, of course, that the nature and character of the Founder of 
the church is set forth in these records. The person of Jesus has 
much to do with the characteristics of that church of which He is the 
Head. In that sense, then, the gospels are descriptive of that type of 
character and life which the church exists to bring into existence, since 
it certainly must set up the personality of its Founder as its ideal of 
human character. Indeed, the gospels, coming into existence after the 
church had been existing over half a century, indicate a growing recog- 
nition by the church that it must hold fast the knowledge of the person 
and work of Jesus. “The Synoptic tradition represents the tendency to 
rivet the developing Christianity to the historic Jesus.’” 












Jesus taught many things which have direct relevance for the 
church in His discussion of “the kingdom of God” and “the kingdom 
of heaven.” Argument has raged for years as to the proper interpreta- 
tion of the idea of the kingdom. Some hold that Jesus was referring 
to the kingdom as an eschatological entity which would come when 
the ‘end of the age” arrived. Others hold that He was presenting a 
theory of individual and social ethics which He expected His followers 
to actualize in the social order of their own and subsequent eras. It 
is asserted by still others that the kingdom and the church are practi- 
cally synonymous. Whatever the merits of these conflicting views, 
and something can be said for all of them, the fact remains that many 
of the parables of the kingdom, especially, may be said to have impli- 
cations for the church. Surely, if a kingdom is coming in the future 
the contemplation of its advent should strengthen, challenge and purify 
the church. If the kingdom is a reign of righteousness in human 
hearts and the social order, the church should exemplify these prin- 
ciples in the conduct of its life. Wherever God may reign, He must 
surely reign over the church which lives through its faith in His Son. 
However, since the teaching about the kingdom may only be applied to 
the church with considerable hesitancy and against the judgment of 
some, we shall confine the treatment of the New Testament conception 



















* James Mackinnon, “The Synoptic Tradition,” Contemporary Thinking Abou 
Jesus, ed. by Thomas S. Kepler (New York and Nashville: The Abingdon-Cokesbury 


Press, 1944), p. 13. 
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of the church to those passages in which teaching relative to the church 
is obviously presented. 


There is very little such teaching about the church in the gospels, 
as we have seen. Jesus, however, indicated that He would reveal 
still more truth to His Apostles. The things which concerned the 
church were among those teachings He had not delivered to them and 
which needed further development. “I have yet many things to say 
to you, but you cannot bear them now. When the Spirit of truth 
comes he will guide you into all the truth. . . .”* 


Most of the truths respecting the ordering of the church were 
revealed by Jesus through the Apostle Paul who was especially chosen 
to carry out this purpose. He said of Paul, “. . . He is a chosen 
instrument of mine to carry my name before the Gentiles and kings 
and the sons of Israel. . . .”* Paul says, in Ephesians: 


. . the mystery was made known to me by revelation, as I have 
written briefly. When you read this you can perceive my insight into 
the mystery of Christ. . . . To me, though I am the very least of all 
the saints, this grace was given, to preach to the Gentiles the unsearch- 
able riches of Christ, and to make all men see what is the plan of the 
mystery hidden for ages in God. . . .; that through the church the 
manifold wisdom of God might now be made known. . . .”® 
Paul here indicates that through him, and the other Apostles, the 


age-long hidden truth with respect to God’s purposes for the church 
was revealed. 

Again, Paul asserts that the good news he preached, which made 
the church possible in so many places, was communicated to him by 
Jesus. 

For I would have you know, brethren, that the gospel which was 
preached by me is not man’s gospel. For I did not receive it from man, 


nor was I taught it, but it came through a revelation of Jesus Christ.’ 
When giving instructions to the church at Corinth Paul says: 


Now we have received not the spirit of the world, but the Spirit 
which is from God, that we might understand the gifts bestowed on us 
by God. And we impart this in words not taught by human wisdom 
but taught by the Spirit... .° 

Therefore, it may be said that the church was conceived in the 
mind of Christ, Himself. The leadership for this church, in its forma- 
tive period, was personally trained by Him. The truth which was to 
mold and shape the church was revealed to these men after Christ’s as- 





* John 16:12, 13a. 
"Acts 9:15. ‘Eph. 3:3, 4, 8, 9, 10a. 
"Gal. 1:11,12. ‘I Cor. 2:12, 13. 
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cension, according to His promise. The leading teacher of the infant 
church, the Apostle Paul, was especially chosen as an instrument of 
Jesus for this purpose. He, himself, claimed that he received the 
church teaching he presented by direct revelation from Jesus, Himself. 

Of course, it is evident that the immediate cause for the existence 
of the church was the conviction which the Apostles possessed that 
Jesus had been raised from the dead. This was the great fact which 
brought them back from hopeless flight and helpless dejection. This 
was the message heralded by Peter on the day of Pentecost when he 
said that, while Jesus had, indeed, been murdered, still “. God 
raised him up, having loosed the pangs of death, because it was not 
possible for him to be held by it. Let all the house of Israel 
therefore know assuredly that God has made him both Lord and Christ, 
this Jesus whom you crucified.”’ Even a casual survey of the New 
Testament records will indicate the primacy of the resurrection in 
the thought and teaching of the church." 

The actual formation of the first church was unquestionably on 
the day of Pentecost, fifty days after Jesus’ resurrection. Following 
the descent of the Holy Spirit and the preaching of the Apostles, led by 
Peter, three thousand yielded their lives to Jesus and were baptized 
into Him. From this time on there was an assembly of Christians 
in Jerusalem, and from here the first spreading out of the Christian 
movement began. Of course, the great missionary center became 
Antioch, but Jerusalem was the first city in which a group became 
called out to follow Jesus as the Messiah, according to the Apostolic 
teaching. 

We have the records which tell us about the church at its incep- 
tion. We know the terms of admission into the church which Spirit- 
guided, Christ-trained leaders laid down. We know about the char- 
acteristic features of the work and worship of the primitive Christian 
community. We have an accurate delineation of its evangelistic and 
missionary program, of its devotional life, and of its practical problems. 
These matters are laid down for us in the New Testament. 






























It is a fact that the actual formation of the writings of the New 
Testament came out of the emerging life of the church. It is a fact 
that members of the church penned biographical sketches of its 
Founder, and it is true that many of the epistles were called into being 
as suggested solutions of early church difficulties. However, this is 















° Acts 2:24, 36. 
” Acts 3:15; 4:10, 33; 10:40, 41; 13:30; 17:31; 26:23. The epistles are full of 


the resurrection message also. 
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not to say that, since this is so, the church can change the New Testa- 
ment to suit its purposes since its needs helped create that Book. No, 
the truth is that the biographical writings and the epistles were framed 
by those specially guided by Jesus or by men who were intimately con- 
nected with such persons. Paul, in giving his revelations about church 
affairs, tells us when he is but giving his own opinion. At other 
times we may assume he reveals God’s purpose for the church of the 
Apostolic era. 

Since these things are so, we have a body of literature which 
reveals to us both what the early church was like and how its problems 
were handled. It is difficult to believe that this general outline of 
the essential features of the church could be anything less than perma- 
nent. In the New Testament we have inspired instruction as to the 
nature and activity of the church. If Christ’s Apostles, inspired by 
Him, did not know what kind of a church He wished established, 
who does? 

Thus, the church and the New Testament were developed through 
an interaction or tension between the growing Christian group and 
the guiding Spirit of Christ. The church called forth the New Testa- 
ment as its guide and compass. The church was modified and directed 
by the literature now constituting our New Testament. As the record, 
both of what the church was when fresh from its Creator’s hand, and 
of what it was directed to become by those trained and inspired by 
Jesus, the New Testament has abiding and normative significance 
for the contemporary church. 

Therefore, the church may be said to be nearest to the ideal when 
it most nearly corresponds to that picture of its nature which He who 
originated it revealed to and through His Apostles. Since the church 
began in the mind of Christ, was visibly actualized in New Testament 
times, and was guided by those He inspired, therefore we seek to 
ascertain what the New Testament conception of the church is. 


CHAPTER III 
THREE ASPECTS OF THE CHURCH 


I. THE FoRMAL ASPECT OF THE CHURCH 


The church is a group of people existing in the world in a tangible 
fashion, called into association by mutual relationships sustained to 
Jesus, the Messiah. This church exists in separate local congregations 
which are thought of as churches. The New Testament recognizes 
both the universal church, composed of “all those who in every place 
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call on the name of our Lord Jesus Christ, both their Lord and ours” 
and also such groups as “the churches of Macedonia,’” the “churches of 
Christ in Judea,’’* “the churches of Galtia,”* and “the seven churches 
that are in Asia.’ As local organizations the churches in New Testa- 
ment times had certain requirements for membership and definite 
names and officers. These questions are to be discussed as relating 
to the formal or organizational aspect of the church of the New 


Testament. 











(1) TERMs oF ADMISSION TO THE CHURCH 


There is no evidence to indicate that the churches of the Apostolic 
era were anything more than associations of Christians. That is, if 
one was a follower of Jesus Christ he was a member of the church 
universal and was admitted to any local church as a member. There 
is no indication that any amount of money was required, that any 
specific social status was necessary, or that any formal voting pro- 
cedure was followed. Therefore, the requirements for membership 
in the local church were synonymous with the requirements for be- 
coming a Christian. If one were “in Christ Jesus” he was in Christ's 
body of which the individual church organization was a local and 
formal expression. One did not become a Christian and then become 
a member of the church in addition. When one became a Christian 
he was automatically a member of Christ’s church in general and of 
the local church in particular. 

The requirements for becoming a Christian are not laid down in 
a definite and systematic way in the New Testament, but must be 
brought into a synthesis by arranging the teaching in a logical order 
derived from various New Testament references. 

The way people became followers of Jesus was through accepting 
and acting in accordance with the good news of Jesus which the 
Apostles and evangelists proclaimed. They were called upon to be- 
lieve the facts as to Jesus’ death for their sins and resurrection to 
eternal life. As Paul says in I Corinthians: 

Now I would remind you, brethren, in what terms I preached to 
you the gospel, which you received, in which you stand, by which 
you are saved, if you hold it fast—unless you believed in vain. 


For I delivered to you as of first importance what I also received, 
that Christ died for our sins in accordance with the scriptures, that 
he was buried, that he was raised on the third day in accordance with 
the scriptures, . . .° 



































*T Cor. 1:26. *II Cor.8:1. *Gal. 1:22. ‘Gal. 1:2; 1 Cor.16:1. ‘Rev. 1:4 


*I Cor. 15:1-4, 
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The preaching of Philip in Samaria and to the Ethiopian was centered 
in the person of Jesus." Many other examples, such as Peter’s sermon 
on the day of Pentecost and his address to the Sanhedrin, show that 
men became Christians because they heard the message about Jesus 
proclaimed. 


When men preached the news of Christ they urged men to accept 
it—to believe it in order to become Christians. As Paul said in the 
synagogue of Pisidian Antioch: 


Let it be known to you therefore, brethren, that through this man 
forgiveness of sins is proclaimed to you, and by him every one that 
believes is freed from everything from which you could not be freed 
by the law of Moses.*® 


In Romans, Paul writes: 


But now the righteousness of God has been manifested apart from 
law, although the law and the prophets bear witness to it, the righteous- 
ness of God through faith in Jesus Christ for all who believe.° 


This faith in Jesus comes not from God’s special bestowal of grace, but 
from the testimony of Jesus as proclaimed. “So faith comes from 
what is heard, and what is heard comes by the preaching of Christ.”*° 
Men are saved by having faith in the Christ who is made known to 
them through preaching. 


Repentance was a necessary accompaniment of faith. One who — 
believed in the good news then turned from his own way to follow in 
the way of the Christ who died for him. Peter asserts that what 
people must do who believe Jesus is the Messiah is to “Repent and 
be baptized every one of you in the name of Jesus Christ for the for- 
giveness of your sins; and you shall receive the gift of the Holy 
Spirit.”"* Again he says of Jesus, “God exalted him at his right hand 
as Leader and Savior, to give repentance to Israel and forgiveness of 
sins.””"* Paul, on Mars Hill, declares, “The times of ignorance God 
overlooked, but now commands all men everywhere to repent.”” 
Therefore, it can be seen that along with belief in Christ the early 
converts were urged to change their minds or think differently about 
things in relation to Jesus.* They were to turn from indifference 
or hostility toward Jesus to love of Him, and from the exaltation of 
self to the exaltation of the Savior. 


" Acts 8:5, 35. * Acts 13:38, 39. ° Rom. 3:21, 22a. 

” Rom. 10:17. _™ Acts 2:38. 

* Acts 5:31. ™ Acts 17:30. 

“The Greek word translated “repent,” metanoeo, means “to change one’s mind or 
opinion.” Liddell and Scott, of. cit. 
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The early candidates for Christian salvation also made a public 
profession of faith in Jesus that all might know of their faith and 
change of mind. It is spoken of in I Timothy as “the good confession” 
and is referred to as though it were the regular custom in the churches. 
Timothy is urged to “Fight the good fight of the faith; take hold of 
the eternal life to which you were called when you made the good 
confession in the presence of many witnesses.”’” The Greek word 
translated “confession” is homologia which means an agreement or 
compact. So one makes a public agreement to serve Jesus. It is also 
used as a term signifying the terms of surrender in warfare.’® In this 
sense one indicates his surrender of himself to Christ by publicly mak- 
ing a statement that his will has now been yielded to the sway of Jesus. 


What this “good confession” or “instrument of surrender” was 
can be gathered from Paul’s words in Romans Io: 


. . . if you confess with your lips that Jesus is Lord and believe 
in your heart that God raised him from the dead, you will be saved. 
For man believes with his heart and so is justified, and he confesses 
with his lips and so is saved.** 


The public acknowledgment that Jesus is Master is the confession to 
which Paul refers in I Timothy. This confession is still more clearly 
identified in I John where it is stated, ““Whoever confesses that Jesus 
is the Son of God, God abides in him, and he in God.”** Unquestionably 
the early church, then, made the great confession for which Jesus 
commended Peter, and which asserted the fact upon which the church 
was founded, the good confession required of candidates for mem- 
bership. This confession is that Jesus is “the Christ, the Son of the 
living God.” 

The final step by which one came into Christ, and, therefore, into 
His church, was baptism. The word baptism, which is a transliteration, 
rather than a translation of baptidzo, means to “dip under.’”* Men 
who believed in Jesus as the Messiah, the crucified and risen Master, 
who decided to follow Him and who made a public declaration of 
faith and surrender, were buried in water as the first act of their 
obedience to Jesus and as the fina! step into Him and His church. 


In Acts 8 and 10 we find definite proof that Christians were 
baptized in water. In the case of the baptism of the Ethiopian eunuch, 
the record states, ““And he commanded the chariot to stop, and they 


*T Tim. 6:12. ™ Liddell and Scott, of. cit. 
* Rom. 10:9, 10. 

*T John 4:15. 

* Liddell and Scott, op. cit. 
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both went down into the water, Philip and the eunuch, and he bap- 
tized him.”*” In Acts 10, after the Holy Spirit had been poured out 
on the Gentiles at Cornelius’ house, Peter cried, “Can any one forbid 
water for baptizing these people who have received the Holy Spirit 
just as we have?’ 


That baptism was a burial and rising again is proved, even apart 
from its etymology, by references in Romans and Colossians. In 
Romans 6 Paul queries: 


Do you not know that all of us who have been bapéized into Christ 
Jesus were baptized into his death? We were buried therefore with 
him by baptism into death, so that as Christ was raised from the dead 
by the glory of the Father, we too might walk in newness of life.” 


In Colossians Paul says of the Christians in that church: 


And you were buried with him in baptism, in which you were 
also raised with him through faith in the working of God, who raised 
him from the dead.”* 


Baptism brought people into Christ, as the passage already quoted 
from Romans 6 asserts. Paul, in Galatians, indicates that, while one 
becomes a son of God through faith, the act of faith which brings 
one into Christ is baptism. “For as many of you as were baptized 
into Christ have put on Christ.”** Repentance is prior to baptism 
also, for one seeks baptism because he has changed his mind with 
respect to Jesus. So Peter commanded the Pentecostal inquirers : 


Repent, and be baptized every one of you in the name of Jesus 
Christ for the forgiveness of your sins; and you shall receive the gift 
of the Holy Spirit.” 


That this was the act which united men to Christ, and therefore brought 
them into His church, is revealed by the response of these people to 
Peter’s message and Luke’s comment upon it. “So those who received 
his word were baptized, and there were added that day about three 
thousand souls.”** 


Therefore, we may say that the terms of admission into Christ 
and His church were, in Apostolic days, belief in Jesus as the One who 
died for our sins and rose again, a change of mind to accord with this 





” Acts 8:38. 
= Acts 10:47. 
* Rom. 6:3, 4. 
* Col. 2:12. 
* Gal. 3:27. 
* Acts 2:38. 
* Acts 2:41. 
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belief, open or public confession of Jesus as Lord, Son of God, and 
Messiah or the Prophet, Priest, and King come from God, and 
burial into Him in baptism in the Jikeness of His burial and resurrection. 


(2) THE WorKERS AND OFFICERS OF THE CHURCH 


In the church, considered as a totality, there were several groups 
of workers in New Testament times. In I Corinthians Paul gives a 
list of those whom God appointed as workers in the Apostolic church: 


And God has appointed in the church first apostles, second pro- 
phets, third teachers, then workers of miracles, then healers, helpers, 
administrators, speakers in various kinds of tongues.” 


It is apparent that Paul considered that he named the various workers 
in the order of their significance. The fourth group, lumped together 
as healers, helpers, administrators and speakers in various kinds of 
tongues, was very probably of the least importance in his view though 
their activity in the early church cannot be denied. In Ephesians 4 
Paul gives another list of church workers which does not include this 


last group: 


And his gifts were that some should be apostles, some prophets, 
some evangelists, some pastors and teachers, for the equipment of 
the saints, for the work of ministry, for building up the body of Christ.” 

A. GENERAL, TEMPORARY, AND SUPERNATURALLY ENDOWED 
OFFICERS 


Let us examine the nature and function of these workers in the 
church universal as far as we can determine such matters from a 
study of the New Testament. 


a. APOSTLES 


The word “apostle” occurs nineteen times in the New Testament, 
“apostles,” fifty-three times, “apostles’,” five times, and “apostleship,” 
four times. The Greek word translated “apostle” is apostolos, a mes- 
senger or ambassador. The word is derived from apo-stello meaning 
to send away from, to send off, or to dispatch on some service.” 


The term could be applied, therefore, to any sent out on a mis- 
sion. In the Christian sense, any delegated or sent out by others to 
carry on Christian work could properly be denominated “apostle.” 
Jesus, however, chose twelve men whom He trained and instructed 


*T Cor. 12:28. 


* Eph. 4:11, 12. 
* Liddell and Scott, op. cit. 
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that they might carry on His work after His physical departure from 
this earth. These twelve he named “apostles.”*° After Judas’ betrayal 
and suicide, Matthias was chosen to replace him. Later Paul was 
chosen by Jesus as a special messenger and was known as an Apostle.* 
Barnabas was also spoken of as an Apostle*? and Andronicus and 
Junias are said to be “men of note among the Apostles.” 


The Apostles were witnesses to the fact of Jesus’ resurrection,™ 
were to have revealed to them further truth,*° and were used to impart 
special gifts of the spirit such as the gift of “speaking with tongues” 
and working miracles.** These “gifts” could be given by the Apostles, 
but as Acts 8: 14-18 demonstrates, those who, like Philip, had the 
gift, could not pass it on. Thus, when the Apostles died and those on 
whom they had laid their hands died, miraculous gifts passed from 
the life of the church. 

The whole record of the life of the early church shows us that 
the Apostles were recognized as the leaders and directors of the church. 
The possessions of the disciples were sold and the money was brought 
and laid at the Apostles’ feet.°* The Jewish authorities, in persecuting 
the church, “arrested the Apostles,’’** the Apostles were the ones who 
proposed a solution to the quarrel about charitable work.*® When a 
great persecution broke out against the church all the Christians scat- 
tered “except the Apostles.’’*® Barnabas brought the newly converted 
Saul to the Apostles to make possible his acceptance into the Christian 
movement.** When the problem of receiving Gentiles into the church 
became acute, Paul, Barnabas and their opponents resolved to take the 
question to the Apostles. “Paul and Barnabas and some of the others 
were appointed to go up to Jerusalem to the Apostles and the elders 
about this question.’”** Many more references might be given, but 
it is surely evident from what has been presented that the Apostles 
were the leaders and directors of the early church. 


b. PROPHETS 


Prophets occupied a regular position in the New Testament church 
and are often mentioned in the New Testament records. They were 
inspired men who not only predicted coming events, but addressed 
themselves to the contemporary Christian situation. Agabus predicted 


—_—_—— 

” Luke 6:13. 

" Acts 9:1-18; 22:6-16; 26:9-20; Rom. 1:1; Gal. 1:1. 

* Acts 14:14. 

* Rom. 16:7b. “Who are of note among the Apostles.” American Revised Version. 

* Acts 1:21, 22. ® John 16 :12-14. Acts 6:6-8; 8:14-18; 19:1-6, 

ane 4 ” 35. Acts 5:18. ™Acts 6:2-6. “Acts 8:1. “Acts 9:27. 
cts HY 
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the coming of a famine and the persecution of Paul.** Of two prophets, 
Judas and Silas, we read, “And Judas and Silas, who were themselves 
prophets, exhorted the brethren with many words and strengthened 
them.’’** In I Corinthians 14 Paul says, ““He who prophesies speaks 
to men for their upbuilding and encouragement and consolation.’”*” 
Apparently the prophetic office was filled by women as well as men.” 


c. WorKERS OF MIRACLES 


There were those in the early church who were workers of 
miracles. These gifts were imparted, as we have seen, by the laying 
on of the Apostles’ hands. Several accounts of the use of such powers 
are found in the New Testament. Stephen, it is said, “did great 
wonders and signs among the people.”*’ Philip, in his ministry in 
Samaria, used this power. 


And the multitudes with one accord gave heed to what was said 
by Philip, when they heard him and saw the signs which he did. For 
unclean spirits came out of many . . . and many who were paralyzed 
or lame were healed.** 


This confirmation of the truth of the great salvation of God is said 
to be partly the miracles which God gave men power to perform. ‘God 
also bore witness by signs and wonders and miracles and by gifts of 
the Holy Spirit distributed according to his own will.’’*° 


d. SPEAKERS WITH TONGUES 


The Apostolic church possessed men, too, who were given the 
gift of “speaking with tongues.” Others had the corollary and com- 
plimentary gift of “interpreting tongues.’’ There are several pas- 
sages in the New Testament which refer to “speaking with tongues.” 
These are: Mark 16: 17; Acts 2: 4; 10: 46; 19: 6; I Cor. 12: 10, 28, 
30; 14. In all these places the same word is used for tongue—glossa, 
which may mean simply the organ of speech or a language, or a “half 
naturalized” foreign word. The principal means for arriving at a 
knowledge of the significance of the term, then, is by a study of its 
meaning as derived from the different contexts in which it is found. 
The passage in Mark tells us that Jesus said, “These signs shall accom- 
pany them that believe; in my name shall they cast out demons; they 
shall speak with new tongues.” It is true that the section of Mark in 
which this passage occurs, 16: 9-20, is not found in the Sinaitic or 


* Acts 11:28; 21:11. “Acts 15:32. “I Cor. 14:3. “Acts 21:9. 
“ Acts 6:8b. 

“ Acts 8:6, 7. 

“ Heb. 2:4. 
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the Vatican manuscripts, but it is quoted by Irenaeus in the second 
century and does appear, sometimes with omissions and variations, in 
other ancient manuscripts. Accepting this section as a genuine portion 
of the original manuscript, tho, we find, then, a prophecy of the speak- 
ing with “new tongues” as a “sign.” This corresponds with Paul’s 
statement that “tongues are for a sign, not to them that believe, but 
to the unbelieving.” The reference to the fact that tongues are for 
a sign seems to stamp Mark 16: 17 as referring to an ecstatic utterance, 
unintelligible except through special interpretation, rather than a super- 
natural facility in speaking a foreign tongue for a didactic purpose. 
This seems especially plausible when we note its close correspondence 
with Paul’s words, which certainly refer to just such a use of the tongue. 


The “speaking with other tongues” of Acts 2: 4 unquestionably 
refers to a miraculous utterance of different languages for, following 
a long list of various nationalities, the record states, “We hear them 
speaking in our tongues the mighty works of God.’’’ Thus, super- 
natural ability to witness in a language ordinarily unknown, is the 
meaning of “speaking with other tongues” in this passage. With this 
incident we may correlate Acts 10: 46, where the speaking with tongues 
is specificly said to be a sign of the same supernatural gift of the Spirit 
which characterized the Pentecostal experience. How would Peter 
know that the Holy Spirit had fallen on these people in exactly the 
same way as he had fallen on the disciples on the day of Pentecost*® 
unless the phenomenon were the same? This, further, was a gift of 
tongues which led to speech which was intelligible for they “heard them 
speak with tongues, and magnify God.” 


The fourteenth chapter of I Corinthians is largely devoted to a 
discussion of a “gift of tongues” which seems different from the 
speaking in foreign languages which we find in Acts 2 and 10. The 
speaker with tongues does not impart truth or edify the brethren unless 
there is someone with a special gift of interpretation who can reveal 
what has been uttered.* It is evident that the gift referred to here 
is one involving spiritual cestacy which often is not even understood 
by the speaker. It appears that not men but God is addressed, and that 
“no one understands’’** what is uttered. Paul says this gift is a sign 
of God’s working among them and indicates that he, himself, possesses 
this ability in a large measure.** Over against this must be balanced 
the whole tenor of thought in the chapter which seems to indicate that 


—_——. 


“T Cor. 14:22. 
* Acts 2:11. Acts 10:47; 11:15. * Acts 10:46. A. R. V. 
“I Cor. 14:5, 27,28. ™I Cor. 14:2. I Cor. 14:18. 
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the speakers with tongues are to be brought under more rigid control 
and that they are to be silent unless someone is present with the in- 
terpretive gift, so that their speech will not be a spectacle, but a sermon. 
He also says that the gift of tongues is really for the purpose of 
prophecy” and that peace, decency, order, and edification should always 
be the ideal of the church.” In two lists of the “gifts of the Spirit” 
Paul places the gift of tongues last,°° emphasizes the supremacy of the 
quality of Christian love over “tongues of men and angels,” and tells 
us that “tongues shall cease.’** He insists that he would rather speak 
five words with his understanding than ten thousand words in an 
unknown tongue. 

Thus it appears that this gift of ecstatic utterances was a special 
work of the Holy Spirit with men in Apostolic days, in the same way 
as the gift of miraculous healing and prophecy. It served as a sign 
that God was with His church till the written New Testament records 
of God’s revelation could be completed. But even at that it had to be 
strictly subservient to the purpose of edification, for if that were not 
so, instead of convincing unbelievers that God was at work it would 
lead them to believe the disciples insane. It would appear that the 
reference to tongues in Acts 19: 6 refers to a gift such as that dealt 
with in the chapter under discussion. It was a spiritual gift imparted 
to disciples by the laying on of an Apostle’s hands. 


B. LocaL, PERMANENT, AND Non-MirAcuLous OFFICES 


These offices discussed above were what might be called general 
offices in the sense that they were not offices in the local church. They 
were offices calling for a special gift of the Spirit and had about them 
a supernatural character. It can also be seen that they were of a 
temporary nature and were necessitated in order that the church might 
be established firmly and ordered correctly. However, there are other 
offices, non-miraculous, local and permanent in character, revealed in 
the New Testament. These are offices in the local church and are 
those of elder, or bishop, and deacon. 


a. Expers, BisHops AND PASTORS 


The elders are spoken of as church officers in the following pas- 
sages in the New Testament: Acts II: 30; 14: 23; 15: 2, 4, 6, 22, 23; 
20: 17; 21: 18; I Tim. 5: 17, 19; Titus 1: 5; James 5: 14; I Peter 


— 





*T Cor. 14:1, 5. 
* 1 Cor. 14:26, 33,40. ™I Cor. 12:4-10, 28,29. “I Cor.13:1. “I Cor. 13:8 


1 Cor. 14:22-25. 
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5:1; 11 John1; III John1. The word, in the Greek, is presbuteros and 
means, literally, one superior by birth, but generally, one greater, 
higher, or more important. It is derived from presbus, which means 
an older man.** 


(a) THE APPOINTMENT OF ELDERS 


It is said that when Paul and Barnabas “had appointed elders for 
them in every church, with prayer and fasting, they committed them 
to the Lord in whom they believed.”** The word used for “appoint’’ 
here is churotones, which means “to stretch out the hand,” especially 
as a gesture in voting. It means to vote for or elect.*° Thus, the 
Apostles held elections in the churches for the selection of elders. The 
instructions given to Timothy ard Titus reveal the qualifications of 
elders and served then, and now, as guides in directing the churches as 
to the type of man to select for this position. 


(b) THE QUALIFICATIONS OF ELDERS 


It is necessary at this point to show that bishops and elders were 
synonymous terms in the Apostolic era. Bishops are mentioned as 
church officers in Acts 20: 28; I Tim. 3: 1, 2; Titus 1: 7; and Philip- 
pians 1: 1. The reference in Philippians indicates that bishops were 
associated with deacons as local church officers, and that there was 
a plurality of bishops in the local church. This passage, alone, proves 
that the bishop was not a superior ecclesiastic controlling several 
churches. The passages in Timothy and Titus show that bishops were 
to be found in local churches along with deacons. The determinative 
passage. however, is Acts 20: 28. The Revised Standard Version is 
confusing and inconsistent in that it translates episkopos “bishop” in 
I Tim. 3: 1, 2; Titus 1: 7, and Philippians 1: 1, but “guardian” in 
Acts 20: 28. The American Standard Revised edition of 1901 trans- 
lates all these passages uniformly as “bishop” or “bishops.”” The word, 
episkopos, of course, means “an overseer, watcher or guardian.’ 
Looking at Acts 20, then, and rendering episkopoi as “bishops” we 
find that Paul, upon arriving at Miletus, sent for “the elders of the 
church.”*” In the course of his address to these elders he says, “Take 
heed to yourselves and to all the flock, in which the Holy Spirit has 
made you bishops . . .”’** 





** Liddell and Scott, op. cit. 
“* Acts 14:23. Liddell and Scott, of. cit. 
“Ibid. “Acts 20:17. ® Acts 20:28. 
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Therefore, we see that elders and bishops were different titles 
applied to the same office. Almost as good proof is also found in 
Titus where Paul says, “This is why I left you in Crete, that you 
might amend what was defective and appoint elders in every town as 
I directed you. . . . For a bishop, as God’s steward must be blame- 
less. . . .”*° It is evident that Paul in guiding Titus as to the qualifi- 
cations of bishops is helping him to know about elders. Every indica- 
tion is, then, that “elder” and “bishop” are different terms applied 
to the same position in the church. 


It will not be possible to discuss the qualifications of the eldership 
in detail. The requirements are listed in I Timothy 3: 1-7, and Titus 
1: 5-9. The list in Titus is typical: 


This is why I left you in Crete, that you might amend what was 
defective, and appoint elders in every town as I directed you, men who 
are blameless, married only once, whose children are believers and not 
open to the charge of being profligate or insubordinate. For a bishop, 
as God’s steward, must be blameless ; he must not be arrogant or quick- 
tempered or a drunkard or violent or greedy for gain, but hospitable, a 
lover of goodness, master of himself, upright, holy, and self-controlled ; 
he must hold firm to the sure word as taught, so that he may be able 
to give instruction in sound doctrine and also to confute those who 
contradict it.”° 


One point must be discussed briefly, however. In both Titus and 
I Timothy the Revised Standard Version gives as a requirement, the 
fact that the elder must be “married only once.” This is also laid down 
as a requirement for deacons in I Timothy 3: 12. The Greek here is 
Mias gunaikos aner, which means, literally, ‘‘“man of one woman.” 
This is translated in the version of 1901 as “the husband of one wife.” 
The translation “married only once” is more of an interpretation than 
a translation. It is a question as to whether this requirement indicates 
that a man should not have been divorced, or that he should not have 
remarried after his wife’s death, or that he should not have more than 
one wife at a time, that is, not be a polygamist. In any case, no one 
was to be selected who had anything questionable about his marriage 
relationship. Some have understood these words as indicating the 
fact that no unmarried man could be an elder. Surely this is not the 
case, for the passage does not insist that a man must be married, but 
that he should be a “man of one woman” if he is married. 


~ "Titus 1:5. 7 
” Titus 1:5-9. 
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These qualifications, and those of the deacons, too, are clearly 
the delineation of an ideal. Probably no one could be found who 
perfectly fulfills all these requirements. There are very few men who 
are above reproach or “blameless,” for example. However, those in 
the church who approach closest to fulfilling these specifications are 
to be selected as elders. 


(c) THE FuNcTIONS oF ELDERS 
aa. TEACHING 


An elder is to be an “apt teacher,”™ he is to “be able to give in- 
struction in sound doctrine and also to confute those who contradict 
it.”"* Some of the elders in the days of Paul were said to “labor in 
preaching and teaching.”’® 


bb. OVERSIGHT 


bd 


The word translated “elder” means ‘‘an overseer,’’ as we have 
noted. It is apparent that the elders exercised considerable control 
over the life of the church. Such expressions as “Let the elders who 
rule well be considered worthy of double honor,’* and “if a man 
does not know how to manage his own household, how can he care 
for God’s church’’” indicate that the elders had a certain measure of 
control over the affairs of the early church. 


cc. SHEPHERDING 


The elder is a shepherd or pastor (poimeni). The expression 
“pastor” occurs only in the plural, and only once in the New Testament. 
This is in Ephesians 4 where Paul speaks of “pastors and teachers” as 
Spirit bestowed servants of the church.” However, the work of shep- 
herding is clearly outlined as the task of the elders in I Peter 5: 


So I exhort the elders among you, as a fellow elder and a wit- 
ness.’ . . Tend the flock of God that is your charge, not by constraint 
but willingly, not for shameful gain but eagerly, not as domineering 
over those in your charge but being examples to the flock.” 


An essentially pastoral work of visiting and assisting the sick is en- 
joined in James: 


Is any among you sick? Let him call for the elders of the church, 


and let them pray over him, anointing him with oil in the name of 
the Lord.” 


"TI Tim. 3:2. ™Titus 1:9. “I Tim. 5:17b. 
“TI Tim. 5:17a. “I Tim. 3:5. 

* Eph. 4:11c. 

™T Peter 5:1-3. 

* James 5:14. 
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b. DEACONS 


Deacons are directly mentioned as church officers in only two 
places in the New Testament. In Philippians 1: 1 they are mentioned 
as officers along with elders, and in I Timothy 3: 8-13 they are dis- 
cussed as to their qualifications and rewards. In Acts 6 we read 
of the appointment of seven men as workers in the church to distribute 
the charity-money of the group. These men are not called deacons, but 
the work which they were to do, instead of the Apostles, was “‘to serve 
tables.” Here the words “to serve” are a translation of the Greek 
infinitive diakoneo. The word “deacon” is a transliteration of diakonos 
which means a servant or waiting-man.”” Thus, because the word 
diakones is used in Acts 6: 2 the idea has grown up that the seven 
appointed by the Apostles were deacons. In any case, a deacon, by the 
etymology of the word, is merely one who serves. 

In I Timothy the only other discussion of deacons is given. Their 
qualifications are much the same as those of the elders and the material 
given under that heading is relevant here also. The particular service 
of deacons is not indicated. The reference in Acts, rather tenuous 
at best, is held to indicate that the work of the deacon is primarily 
concerned with the temporal or financial aspects of the churches’ life. 
However, there is no indication that other service is excluded. We 
know that Philip and Stephen, if they were deacons, engaged in preach- 
ing and teaching, also. The elders, on the other hand, did, on occasion, 
engage in the handling of money. In Acts 11 we read that: 


. . . the disciples determined, every one according to his ability, 
to send relief to the brethren who lived in Judea; and they did so, 
sending it to the elders by the hand of Barnabas and Saul.*° 


Bert Wilson, in his valuable book on the local church, asserts: 


There is no statement that ‘the elders are to look after the spiritual 
affairs, and the deacons the temporal.’ There is neither precept nor 
example to corroborate this idea. That is a modern conception which 
has grown up without scriptural authority.” 


However deacons may serve the church of our Lord, there is a 
promise in the New Testament which is particularly extended to them. 
“Those who serve well as deacons gain a good standing for themselves 
and also great confidence in the faith which is in Christ Jesus.” 


* Liddell and Scott, op. cit. 

© Acts 11:29, 30. oe. 

" Bert Wilson, Know Your Local Church (Cincinnati: The Standard Publishing 
Co., 1933), pp. 62, 63. 

"1 Tim. 3:13. 
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C. INDETERMINATE AND GENERAL DESIGNATIONS 


In Ephesians 4, in discussing the Spirit-given activities and offices 
in the church, Paul speaks of “evangelists, pastors and teachers.’’* 
These, along with the Apostles and prophets, are to work “for the 
equipment of the saints, for the work of ministry, for building up the 
body of Christ.’”** The word “evangelists” is only found in this one 
place in the New Testament. The word “evangelist” is found in Acts 
21:8 where Philip (who is previously supposed to have been a deacon) 
is referred to as an evangelist. In II Tim. 4: 5 the record states, “As 
for you, always be steady, endure suffering, do the work of an evan- 
gelist, fulfill your ministry.”*° The word “evangelist” is, in the 
Greek, euanggelistes, which means “ a bringer of good tidings.”** It 
is apparent that Philip, as a deacon, could also preach or bring to men 
the good tidings of Christ; Timothy as a helper of the Apostle Paul, 
was also to proclaim the good news. Thus, any man is an evangelist 
when he, in whatever church office he may chance to be, announces the 
good news of Christ. 

The teachers mentioned in Ephesians 4 are, also, any who, whether 
elder, deacon, Apostle, or prophet, might instruct others in the truths 
of Christ. Teachers are also mentioned in Acts 13: 1 and I Cor. 12: 
28, 29, as church “officers.” It is apparent that one might be an 
Apostle, prophet, and teacher at the same time. Saul was all these, 
surely, for he is said to be one of the “prophets and teachers” in the 
Antioch church. Thus, while some may have been regarded as essen- 
tially “teachers” in the church, as some were thought of as primarily 
“evangelists,” still both these terms refer to offices which were gen- 
erally filled by many people in New Testament days. Any who pre- 
sented the good news were evangelists, any who instructed others in 
it were “teachers.” 


(3) THe NAME OF THE CHURCH 
A. THE IMPORTANCE OF NAMES 


What’s in a name? that which we call a rose 
By any other name would smell as sweet.*’ 


So Juliet queries of her ardent lover. However, because Romeo’s 
name was Montague while hers was Capulet the terrible tragedy came 
to be enacted. It is a fact that names are of great significance for 
the following reasons: 


nE ph. 4 
Eph 4: ay “II Tim. 4:5. “Liddell and Scott, op. cit. 
illiam Shakespeare, Romeo and Juliet, Act II, Scene II. 
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a. NAMES ARE DESIGNATORY 


We use names in an effort to distinguish one thing from another. 
Therefore, the name of the church is important as indicative of that 
which distinguishes the assembly of those who are Christ’s from all 
other types of groups. 


b. Names ARE DESCRIPTIVE 


Very often names tell us what a certain thing is. Such familiar 
automotive terms as “accelerator,” “windshield,” and “self-starter” 
are clearly descriptive. So the names applied to the church help to 
depict its essential nature and activity. 


c. NAMES INCREASE IN IMPORTANCE IN DiREcT RATIO TO THE 
INCREASE IN IMPORTANCE OF THE OBJECT NAMED 


This is a principle which, while almost self evident, is extremely 
important. A new cat is acquired by a family and some attention is 
given as to the name it shall be called. However, let a new baby come 
into a family and a great deal of thought is given with respect to its 
name. There is a row-boat, let us say, which is to be named. It is, 
obviously, not such an important matter. However, let the boat be 
a giant new ocean liner and the Queen of England may grace it with 
her name and presence. It is at once apparent that the more important 
an object is, the more importance must be attached to its name. The 
church, surely, is the most important organization in the whole world; 
therefore, its name is not a matter of slight importance, but is a 
concern of great moment. 


B. Tue Names APPLIED TO THE NEw TESTAMENT CHURCH 
a. THE CHURCH oF Gop 


The term most frequently applied to the church is “Church of 
God.” This expression, in the singular or plural, occurs in I Cor. 1: 
2; 10: 32; 11: 16, 22; 15: 9, II Cor. 1: 2; Gal. 1: 13; I Thess. 2: 14; 
II Thess. 1: 4; I Tim. 3:15. This is an important title because God 
did send His Son and make possible human salvation, and, therefore, 
the church. The church is a divine institution and the title “the Church 
of God” emphasizes this fact. 


b. THE CHURCH OF THE LorD 


This expression is found in Acts 20: 28. “The Lord” is a refer- 
ence here to Christ, for the verse reads, ‘“Take heed to yourselves and 
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to all the flock, in which the Holy Spirit made you guardians, to feed 
the church of the Lord which he obtained for himself with his own 
blood.” 


c. THE CHURCHES OF CHRIST 


This expression is twice used in the Revised Standard Version of 
the New Testament. In Romans 16 we read, “All the churches of 
Christ greet you.”** In Galatians Paul states, “I was still not known 
by sight to the churches of Christ in Judea.”*® The way in which these 
expressions are used indicates that large blocks of churches were known 
by the designation, “churches of Christ.’’ It is a fact that Christ 
speaks of the church as His church. “On this rock I will build my 
church.’””’ It is said that “Christ loved the church and gave himself up 
for her.”*’ It is asserted that “Christ is the head of the church, his 
body, and is himself its Savior.”** As the name of Christ is the only 
one in which salvation is to be found,** since we are baptized in His 
name,”* since we are to pray in his name,”* since the communion service 
is in His memory and proclaims His death,°* and since everything 
Christians do is to be done in His name,®’ it seems the church can best 
be characterized as His church. That is, it is an assembly or meeting 
called into being by Jesus Christ. It is His assembly; therefore, it is 
the church of Christ. It is the assembly of those who belong to Him; 
therefore, it is also the Christian church. 


2. THE FUNCTIONAL ASPECT OF THE CHURCH 


Having considered the organization of the church it is now neces- 
sary to discuss the activities it carried on in New Testament times. 


(1) THe Great CoMMISSION 

AN 

Whatever else the church did in ancient times, it strove to carry 

out the purposes of Jesus as they were revealed in His instructions to 
the Apostles which we usually call “the great commission.” We have 
versions of this in the Gospels of Matthew and Luke. The early 
Christians were to go and make disciples or students of Christ among 
all nations. These who were wiiling to enroll in His School were to 
be baptized, then they were to continue as students learning to observe 
or do all that Jesus had commanded. Luke’s Gospel says that this was 
to be done through preaching in Christ’s name, beginning from Jeru- 





*Rom. 16:16b. “Gal. 1:22. ™ Matt. 16:18. “Eph. 5:25. 
"Eph. 5:23. “Acts 4:12. ™ Acts 2:38. 
* John 14:13. I Cor. 11:23-26. ™ Col. 3:17. 
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salem. This was to include an emphasis on repentance and the for- 
giveness of sins, and was also to include witnessing to the facts of 
Jesus’ suffering, death, and resurrection. 

On the day of Pentecost, as described in Acts 2, we find this 
very commission being carried out. The facts of Jesus’ death and 
resurrection were announced. Peter says, “This Jesus God raised up, 
and of that we all are witnesses.”°* When the multitude cry out, 
“What shall we do?” indicating that they have already decided to 
become followers or disciples of Christ, Peter replies, “Repent and 
be baptized every one of you in the name of Jesus Christ for the for- 
giveness of your sins; and you shall receive the gift of the Holy 
Spirit.”*° Here we have that emphasis on repentance, or change of 
mind, and the forgiveness of sins which Luke’s Gospel stresses. 


The record of Acts of Apostles indicates that the message of 
Christ, indeed, was first preached and accepted in Jerusalem, and then 
spread throughout the whole world. Of course, the Book of Acts 
does not show us the whole world being reached, but it does show 
the remarkable penetration into the Graeco-Roman world which was 
achieved by the early church. In Acts 1: 1-6: 7 we have the discussion 
of the founding of the church and its growth in Jerusalem. From 
Acts 6: 8-9: 31 we see how churches were established throughout 
Palestine. From Acts 9: 32-12: 24 we see the church reaching out as 
far as Antioch in Syria. From Acts 12: 25-16: 5 we have an account 
of the spread of the Christian cause in Asia Minor. From Acts 16: 
6-19: 20 there is the story of the progress of the church in the evan- 
gelizing of Europe. Acts 19: 21-28: 31 show us Paul travelling to 
Rome and speak of the church which he found there and helped to 
strengthen. 


(2) TEACHING 


The followers of Jesus are named “disciples” more frequently 
than anything else in the New Testament. A “disciple” (mathetes— 
learner, pupil) is what Jesus intended the preaching of His Gospel to 
make. The Gospel is to “make disciples.” Since this is true, we 
should expect the church to emphasize the learning of Christ's truth. 
This is exactly what the early church did stress. In Acts 2: 42 we have 
a very important verse which is singularly descriptive of the functions 
of the primitive church. “And they devoted themselves to the apostles’ 
teaching and fellowship, to the breaking of bread and the prayers.” 


* Acts 2:32. 
” Acts 2:38. 
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The Apostles’ teaching was followed because, as we have seen, the 
Apostles were the inspired leaders and teachers of the church. This 
teaching was not only done by formal means, but was carried on through 
the ordinances, which witnessed to Christ’s death, burial and resur- 
rection. 

This emphasis on teaching runs through the whole New Testa- 
ment record. In Antioch we note that “Paul and Barnabas remained 

. teaching and preaching the word of the Lord, with many others 
also.”"*°° At Corinth we read, with reference to Paul, ‘““And he stayed 
a year and six months, teaching the word of God among them.’”™ The 
Book of Acts closes with words descriptive of Paul’s work in Rome. 
“And he lived there two whole years at his own expense, and welcomed 
all who came to him, preaching the kingdom of God and teaching about 
the Lord Jesus Christ quite openly and unhindered.”"* In Romans 
there is the statement that he who has a “gift” is to use it “in his 
teaching.”*°* In Colossians there is the command, “Let the word of 
Christ dwell in you richly, as you teach and admonish one another in 
all wisdom. . . .”"°* The great aim and effort of Apostolic teaching 
is indicated in the first chapter of Colossians where Paul says, re- 
ferring to Christ, “Him we proclaim, warning every man and teaching 
every man in all wisdom, that we may present every man mature in 
Christ.”*®* The people to whom Hebrews is addressed are reprimanded 
because they have not made sufficient development to begin to teach 
others. This indicates that teaching was considered to be a matter of 
prime significance. ‘For though by this time you ought to be teachers, 
you need some one to teach you again the first principles of God’s 
word,’’°8 


(3) FELLOWSHIP 


The early church possessed a sense of brotherhood or sharing to- 
gether which is expressed by the term “fellowship.’’ The term koinonia 
means communion, fellowship, or intercourse.*** There was, in the life 
of the church, a feeling of partnership. The Christians were sharing 
in what they thought of as being the most important and significant 
work in the world. They shared the Apostles’ teaching, they shared 
in partaking of the communion in Christ’s memory,’™ they shared their 
material possessions in time of need,’® and they were united in the 
sharing of suffering for Christ’s sake."° This fellowship was a 


es 


an: a 15:35. ™Acts18:11. ™ Acts 28:30,31. Rom.12:7. ™ Col. 2:16a. 
at 1:38. ™ Heb. 5:12. 

" Liddell and Scott, op. cit. ‘I Cor. 10:16, 17. 

™ Rom. 15:26; II Cor. 9:13; Acts. ™ Phil. 3:10; I Pet. 4:13. 
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brotherhood made possible by a joint submission to God’s Fatherhood, 
and Christ’s Saviorhood. 

Into a world which was essentially selfish, hard, cynical, and un- 
sympathetic there came the Christian assembly with its koinonia. This 
meant that there was set up a group who were interested in one another, 
who were encouraged “‘to love one another with brotherly affection,” 
who were to “be kind one to another, tender hearted, forgiving one 
another,’ who were to “‘comfvrt one another,’’*** who were to confess 
their “sins one to another and pray for one another,’’*** and who were 
to “practice hospitality ungrudgingly to one another.”"* This com- 
passionate companionship, this kind comradeship, this fine friend- 
ship—this was the cement which bound the Christian community into 
a strong unit, and which radiated a winsome glow of warmth and love 
into the alien darkness of the pagan world. 


(4) WorsHIP 


The expressions “the breaking of bread and the prayers” in Acts 
2: 42 indicate that worship activities were a regular part of the activity 
of the primitive church. 


A. THE PLACE oF WorRSHIP 


116 


The early Christians worshiped in the temple,’’* the synagogue,” 
private homes,’* schools’® or lecture halls. The temple worship was 
confined to Christians in Jerusalem and never appears to have affected 
the Gentile converts. After the destruction of the temple in 7o A. D. 
this type of thing, naturally, had to cease. The first Christians, who 
were all Jews before their conversion, felt there was nothing anomalous 
about continuing their Jewish practices along with their Christian 
worship. 

The same remarks are applicable to the synagogue worship of the 
early Christians. It may be added that Paul often went into the syna- 
gogues for polemic and evangelistic purposes, but that he did not also 
engage in worship is not a necessary deduction. We do know that in 
Jerusalem he went into the temple to fulfill a Jewish vow; therefore, 
we may assume that he did worship in the synagogue service, according, 
of course, to his own faith in Jesus as God’s Son. 


™ Rom. 12:10a. ‘Eph. 4:32a, b. I Thess. 4:18. 

™ James 5:16. ‘I Pet. 4:9. 

™ Acts 2:46; 3:1-8; 5:42; 21:26; 24:18. 

™ Acts 13:14, 15; 14:1; 17:1, 2; 19:8. 

"8 Acts 2:46; 5:42; 8:3; 12:12; 18:7, 8; 20:20; 28:30, 31; Rom. 16:5; I Cor. 
16:19; Col. 4:15; Philemon 2. 
™ Acts 19:9, 
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The most characteristic place for early Christian gatherings ap- 
pears to have been the homes of individual Christians. At first there 
was not a sufficient distinction between Judaism and Christianity in 
the Jewish Christians’ minds to necessitate a place of worship dis- 
tinctive from the temple and synagogue. The Lord’s Supper could 
be observed in private homes, and Christian baptism could be per- 
formed in the public pools. When it did become evident that the Jews 
were going to actively oppose Christianity, worship in homes was con- 
tinued as a means of avoiding persecution. The Gentile converts could 
not worship as Christians in the pagan temples and were so perse- 
cuted, first by irate Jews, and, later, by the Roman authorities, that 
the homes of the members appeared to be the best and safest places 
to meet. There is no distinctive Christian architecture, therefore, to 
be found in New Testament times. The Christians came into their 
deep and transforming fellowship with God without the aid of build- 
ings having a “worship” atmosphere. 

In one instance we find the disciples assembling in “the school of 
one Tyrannus.”**° Here, daily, the Apostle Paul spoke about the 
Christian faith and, as converts were made, worship activities must 
have been carried on. 

Thus, the Christians were not dependent upon outer environ- 
mental factors for their apprehension of God in worship. They seem 
to truly exemplify Jesus’ ideal of worshiping God in spirit and truth. 
It is significant that Stephen, a Jewish convert, boldly declares, “The 
Most High dwelleth not in houses made with hands.”’** The Apostle 
Paul, who heard him say these words as he consented to. Stephen’s 
death, repeats them, in essence, as he tells the Greeks, in full view of 
the Parthenon, ““The God that made the world and all things therein, he, 
being Lord of heaven and earth, dwelleth not in temples made with 
hands.” 


B. THe TIME oF WorsHIP 


From the New Testament records we know that the early Chris- 
tians worshiped daily’** in some cases, on the Sabbath’ in others, and 
on Sunday or, as they called it, the Lord’s Day.*** The daily assemblies 
were connected with the temple worship and were peculiar to the 
Jerusalem church in its infancy, when the external distinction between 
Judaism and Christianity was not very pronounced. The Sabbath 


ey 


” Acts 19:9. A. R. V. 

a Acts 7:48a. ™ Acts 17:24. A. R. V. 

voy “Cts 2:46; 5:42. ™ Acts 13:14, 44; 16:13; 17:2; 18:4. 
Acts 20:7; I Cor. 16:2. 
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worship of the Apostle Paul may be regarded as polemic and evangel- 
istic in intent, as well as being a holdover from his Jewish background. 
The worship on the first day of the week, the day of Jesus’ resurrection, 
seems to have been a very early practice of the church and one which 
Gentile churches readily adopted. There was no substitution of the 
first day for the Old Testament Sabbath; both days were apparently 
observed by Jewish Christians at first. Gradually, though, without 
Apostolic opposition, indeed, with the cooperation of Paul, the first 
day came more and more to be recognized as the appropriate time for 
Christian social worship. By the days of the writing of the Book of 
Revelation we read of “the Lord’s Day,’’*® which shows that the re- 
ligious status of the first day was, by then, firmly established. 


The Christians met together for prayer whenever there was any 
particular need as we have noted in our previous discussion of the 
place of worship. When Peter was imprisoned there were spontaneous 
prayer meetings.’*’ Before this, following an incarceration of Peter, 
along with John, the church had met together in prayer.’”* 


There is no evidence of any annual Christian festivals or observ- 
ances in the New Testament. In the King James version the term 
“Easter” is found in Acts 12: 4, but in the Revised version it is cor- 
rectly rendered as “Passover.” We can see how, from Jewish, Graeco- 
Roman, and mystery religious influences, the idea of yearly festivals 
could be introduced into the church. There is no doubt that the 
Christmas season tradition arose from the Saturnalian festival in 
pagan Rome, from the festival of Mithraism on December 25, and 
from the Jewish Feast of Dedication which was an eight-day festival 
beginning on December 25. Easter most probably arose from a 
combination of the influence of the yearly Jewish Paschal celebration 
in April and the yearly celebration connected with the Great Mother 
cult in Rome, which was observed from March 15 to April 10. It is 
probable that the yearly festivals gradually arose in different places as 
means by which Jewish Christians gave Christian significance to the 
Jewish celebrations and by which Christian converts from paganism 
gave Christian meanings to pagan festivals. These festivals, occurring 
at similar times, would then be an additional means by which the 
Jewish and Gentile churches could be unified. 





Rev. 1:10. 
17 Acts 12:5,12. ™ Acts 4:31. 
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C. PERMANENT AND REGULAR CHARACTERISTICS OF THE WoRSHIP 
OF THE NEw TESTAMENT CHURCH 


a. THE Lorp’s SUPPER 


The Lord’s Supper, so full of spiritual significance and so solemnly 
instituted by Jesus Himself, was one of the principal features of social 
worship. We know that “the breaking of bread,” which it seems most 
natural to identify with the Lord’s Supper, was continuously practiced 
along with the following of the Apostles’ teaching, the fellowship, and 
prayers.” We note that this was the purpose for their weekly as- 
sembling, so that even the preaching of the Apostle Paul is a subsidiary 
consideration.**° In I Corinthians Paul gives as one of his reasons for 
disapproving of their conduct of communal meals that it hinders their 
partaking of the Lord’s Supper in the proper manner.*** Unless the 
communion service was, in Paul’s thought, the primary reason for 
their assembling, then their conduct in making it ineffectual could not 
have been viewed by him as being reprehensible. 

There is much we should like to know about the conduct of the 
communion service in New Testament times. We do not know, how- 
ever, how it was administered, whether or not the elders and deacons 
distributed the emblems, whether or not there was singing in connection 
with it, whether it occurred at the beginning or end of the service, etc. 
Upon all these matters the New Testament is silent. We do know that 
the communion service mentioned in Acts 20: 7 was observed late at 
night, but there is no evidence to indicate that this was the unfailing 
custom of the early Christians. 

What did the communion service mean to people in the Apostolic 
era? Several suggestions can be made: 


(a) Ir Was A MEMORIAL OBSERVANCE 


“This do in remembrance of me.’*? These words found in 


Luke’s Gospel and in Paul’s account in I Corinthians are our warrant 
for thinking of it in this way. Jesus wanted His sacrifice for men’s 
sins to be particularly remembered because He realized the importance 
of this to our eternal welfare. 


(b) Ir Was THE SIGN OF THE INSTITUTION OF THE NEw CovENANT 


It was customary for the ancients to seal or attest the binding 
nature of contracts by drawing some of their blood and mingling it 


—— 
™ Acts 2:42, 


Acts 20:7. ™ I Cor. 11:20-22. 
Luke 22:19, 
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together. So Jesus, in instituting this new contract between God and 
man, helped us remember the binding nature of our decision to be 
His disciples by sealing it with His blood, of which we partake in 
symbolic form. “. . . this is my blood of the covenant, which is 
poured out for many for the forgiveness of sins,”*** is Matthew’s ver- 
sion. Luke gives it as, “This cup is the new covenant in my blood, even 
that which is poured out for you.’”** 


(c) Ir Was A PROCLAMATION OF ONE OF THE ESSENTIAL Facts 
OF THE GOSPEL 


This observance of this service is a means by which we testify to 
our faith in the fact that Christ died for our sins. ‘For as often as 
you eat this bread and drink the cup, you proclaim the Lord's 
death... .’"** “. . . this is my blood . . . poured out for many 


for the forgiveness of sins.”**° 


(d) Ir Was A WITNESS TO THE UNITY OF THE CHURCH 


We all join in partaking of the bread, the symbol of the body of 
Jesus of which all Christians are members. Thus we think not only 
of Jesus’ body on the cross, but of His mystic body, the church, and 
realize our oneness under His Lordship. ‘The bread which we break, 
is it not a participation in the body of Christ? Because there is one 
loaf, we who are many are one body, for we all partake of the same 


a 


(e) Ir Was a Means By WuicH WE GIvE THANKS FOR CuRISsTS 
REDEMPTIVE WoRK, AND FOR OUR SHARE IN THAT Work, T00 


We “bless” the cup which represents the redemptive blood, even 
as Christ “gave thanks for the cup” which meant His suffering and 
our salvation. In partaking of it we thankfully recognize our associa- 
tion with Jesus in the effort to redeem mankind. ‘The cup of blessing 
which we bless, does it not mean participation in the blood of Christ?” 


(f) It Was, IN A SENSE, A PROPHETIC OBSERVANCE 


We join in this solemn ceremony and, as we think of the forgive 
ness of sins which it brings to our attention, we inevitably meditate 
upon that eternal life to which Jesus pointed us where sin and sorrow 


™ Matt. 26:28. A. R. V. ™ Luke 22:20, A. R. V. 
*6T Cor. 11:26. ™ Matt. 26:28. 

*™T Cor. 10:16b, 17. 

*®T Cor. 10:16a. Weymouth. 
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are no more. So we think of Jesus’ coming again when the dead will 
be raised and the eternal order will be instituted. We observe the 
communion, “‘until he comes.’’**® 


b. PRAYER 


140 


“They continued steadfastly . . . in the prayers.’’**° The early 
Christian worship involved prayers; of that there is no question. The 
prayers of the early church were addressed to God™* and in some cases, 
it would seem, to Jesus.“*” The prayer, as far as we know, was ex- 
temporaneous ; there are no evidences of any set or formal prayers in 
the New Testament. This is in striking contrast with the prayers in 
the synagogue service which were almost all stereotyped, but is more 
in keeping with the Greek practice in public prayer. To these social 
prayers there is some evidence that the congregation responded with an 
“amen, following the custom of the worshipers in the synagogue.*** 

In Acts 4: 24-30 we have the only social prayer recorded in the 
New Testament after the establishing of the church on the day of 
Pentecost. That is, the only prayer which is actually quoted. We 
ought, therefore, to regard it with particular attention, since it gives 
us the only inkling as to how the early Christians actually prayed in 
social assemblies. The prayer is offered to God who is especially 
addressed as the Creator. An Old Testament quotation is then worked 
into the prayer and is followed by a rehearsal of the opposition of both 
Jews and Gentiles to Jesus. God is then asked to take note of their 
threatenings and to grant boldness to the Christians in their preaching. 
God is, in conclusion, asked to heal and to do signs and wonders through 
the name of Jesus. We see, then, that God was addressed as Creator, 
the Old Testament was effectively used, the disciples did not hesitate 
to.refer to important past events, even though God did already know 
about them, and they prayed for the character and power necessary 
to accomplish spiritual results. 


c. Hymns 
There are several New Testament references to the use of hymns 
by the followers of Jesus. After the institution of the Lord’s Supper 
a hymn was sung,"** when Paul and Silas were in prison we read of 
their “praying and singing hymns unto God,’** and the Apostle Paul 
twice admonished different groups of Christians to use “psalms and 
hymns and spiritual songs.’’*** The content of early Christian hymnody 


—_—— 


at Cor. 11 :26c. 
pe Acts 2:42. ™ Acts 4:24. ™ Acts 7:59, 60. 
nt Cor. 14:16. 
Matt. 26:30; Mark 14:26. ™ Acts 16:25. “Eph. 5:19; Col. 3:16. 
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is unknown to us, though some scholars believe that in several passages 
in the New Testament there are fragments of early Christian songs," 
The Apostle seems to indicate that the singing of the church should be 
joyful, for he speaks of giving thanks in connection with the passage 
in Ephesians 5, and in Colossians, too, he admonishes the Christians 
to sing with grace and to give thanks to God in whatever they do. 
Songs on a minor key are not found in the very earliest ages of the 
church, where the prevailing note is one of thanksgiving and joy. 


d. THE READING OF SCRIPTURE 


The term “scripture,” in itself, simply means “‘writing,’’ but was 
invariably used by the New Testament writers and by Jesus, Himself, 
to refer to the Old Testament.’** Thus, the term “scripture’’ came to 
mean a writing which was inspired, an authoritative religious docu- 
ment. The direct evidence for the use of the Scriptures in the social 
worship of the New Testament church is somewhat meager. We do 
know that Paul, in his preaching, used the Scriptures. We read that 
he ‘argued with them from the scriptures.’’’*° Apollos “powerfully 
confuted the Jews in public, showing by the scriptures that the Christ 
was Jesus.’*° Paul, in his letters, also advocates the use of the Scrip- 
tures, and since these particular letters were written to churches, there 
is every reason to believe that his remarks apply to their social as well 
as their private use. He says that “whatever was written in former 
days was written for our instruction, that by steadfastness and by the 
encouragement of the scriptures we might have hope.” In the first 
Corinthian letter he says, with reference to Old Testament events: 
‘Now these things happened to them as a warning, but they were writ- 
ten down for our instruction. . . .”"*? He says that the essential facts 
of the Gospel, the death, burial, and the resurrection of Jesus were all 
“in accordance with the scriptures.’*** In writing to Timothy, he says: 


All scripture is inspired by God and profitable for teaching, for 
reproof, for correction, and for training in righteousness, that the man 
of God may be complete, equipped for every good work.’™ 


Timothy was being instructed as to his preaching and ministerial work 
and it can be readily seen, then, that Paul gave a large place to the 


“ Eph. 5:14; I Tim. 3:16; Rev. 4:8-11; 5:12-14; 19:6-8. See: Edward S. Ninde, 
Nineteen Centuries of Christian Song (New York: Fleming H. Revell Co., 1938), 


pp. 15, 16. 

“8 Mark 12:10; Luke 4:21; John 10:35; 17:12; Acts 1:16; 8:32, 35; Rom. 4:3; 
9:17; Gal. 3:8, 22; I Tim. 5:18; James 2:8, 23; I Pet. 2:6. 

® Acts 17:2. ™ Acts 18:28. 

*1 Rom. 15:4. ™I Cor. 10:11. ™I Cor. 15:3, 4. 

™ TI Tim. 3:16, 17. 
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Scriptures. Summing up the New Testament view, therefore, we 
find that the Old Testament is of value as a means of proving that 
Jesus is the Christ, that He died for our sins, was buried, and rose 
again. These writings were also written to give us learning, patience, 
comfort and hope. They contain examples for our admonition, and 
are valuable that we might be taught, reproved, rebuked, and com- 
pletely furnished unto every good work. Therefore, if any church 
is to be a true New Testament church, it must be a church which 
recognizes the great value of the Old Testament. 

The New Testament was in the process of being written at this 
time, of course. There is evidence that not only were the Old Testa- 
ment writings read in the churches, but that the writings of Paul and, 
it may be presumed, the other Apostles, were read. That the New 
Testament epistles, many of them, were written to churches, usually 
in groups, would indicate that their public reading and circulation was 
an intention of the writer. Paul says, in Colossians, “And when this 
letter has been read among you, have it read also in the church of the 
Laodiceans ; and see that you read also the letter from Laodicea.’*” 


e. THE OFFERING 


Some have held that the expression “fellowship” in Acts 2: 42 
should be rendered “contribution.” This is the translation which is 
made of koinonia in Romans 15. 26 and II Corinthians 9: 13. At 
any rate, the offering was a regular feature of the worship service of 
the church as early as 150 A. D.,’** and it seems evident that a regular 
weekly offering was a feature of New Testament worship. 


Now concerning the contribution for the saints: as I directed 
the churches of Galatia, so you also are to do. On the first day of 
every week, each of you is to put something aside and save, as he may 
prosper, so that contributions need not be made when I come.” 
These words of Paul are indicative of the place the offering had in 
the life of the Corinthian congregation. 


f. PREACHING 


We know that preaching was accorded a place of great importance 
in Apostolic Christianity. Not only the Apostles and prophets but 
also elders and deacons served as preachers. It is quite apparent that 
preaching was thought of as a regular part, an essential part, of the 
churches’ work. 


* Col. 4:16. See also I Thess. 5:27. 


es “™ As evidence supplied by Justin Martyr indicates. 
I Cor. 16:1, 2. 
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Paul queries in Romans: 





But how are men to call upon him in whom they have not believed? 
And how are they to believe in him of whom they have never heard? 
And how are they to hear without a preacher ?*** 

Timothy is urged, “Till I come, attend to the public reading of scrip- 
ture, to preaching, to teaching.” 









D. IMPERMANENT FEATURES OF THE WORSHIP OF THE NEW 
TESTAMENT CHURCH 













There were some worship activities carried on in the church of 
the Apostolic era that were not destined to be enduring. These aspects 
of worship ceased because the special conditions surrounding their 
emergence in the New Testament period passed away. That is, the 
miraculous gifts which were used of God as an undergirding for the 
new church became unnecessary as the church became stronger and 
as that revelation which was to guide the churches became more com- 
plete and more widely circulated. One feature, the agape, was doomed 
to disappear because it was essentially a temporary social aspect of 
worship which was soon abused. Further, it received no Apostolic 
confirmation as a divinely ordained feature of the churches’ activity. 
















a. SPEAKING WITH TONGUES 





This was a temporary aspect of worship which was sometimes 
abused, even in Apostolic times, and which ceased when those died 
to whom Apostolic mediation had communicated the gift. This 
matter has been discussed in the section dealing with the officers 
and workers in the New Testament church. 












b. PROPHECY 





This has also been dealt with under the heading “Workers and 
Officers in the Church.” In New Testament days prophecy was 
frequently a feature of worship, and, in preaching, some of the non- 
miraculous elements in prophecy survive. The Greek word for prophet, 
prophetis, means a “fore teller’ and emphasizes the predictive element 
in prophecy. This passed away as miraculous gifts died out of the 
church. The Hebrew word for prophet, however, is nabia, which 
means “a spokesman for another.” In the sense of being “speakers 
for God” the modern preacher carries on a certain aspect of the work 
of New Testament prophecy. Such an aspect, for example, as we 















*® Rom. 10:14. 
1° 7 Tim. 4:13. 
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have delineated in I Corinthians 14: 3, “He who prophecies speaks to 
men for their upbuilding and encouragement and consolation,” is 
involved in modern preaching. 


c. THE Agape 


Though there is no direct mention of it in the New Testament, the 
agape or love feast is thought to have been a component of much New 
Testament worship. There is much testimony as to its existence in 
the period immediately following the Apostolic era. The statements 
of the Apostle Paul in I Corinthians 11: 20-22 seem to point to such 
a custom. That is, the disciples met together for a meal and at the 
close observed the Lord’s Supper. This would be in literal conformity 
to the pattern of the first communion service which was instituted by 
Jesus following the Passover meal. The Jews and Greeks were both 
accustomed to observing communal meals and the presumption in 
favor of the existence of such a practice as an expression of Christian 
fellowship in the early church is quite strong. 


The agape dropped out of existence when a greater increase in 
the number of disciples and a wider diffusion of membership made 
it impracticable. Further, the Christians found it advisable to separate 
the agape from the Lord’s Supper because of abuses which, even in 
Paul’s day, were beginning to mar its spiritual utility. It is quite 
evident that, while the agape served a useful social function, it had no 
inherent place in the worship of God. 


3. THe MysticaL ASPECT OF THE CHURCH 


The New Testament does not consider the church as a merely 
earthly organization. That is, the church is not thought of in a purely 
mechanistic, temporal way. The church has in and through it the 
thrill of divine life. There are not only local organizations of Chris- 
tians with officers and ordinances and specific tasks; there is also 
the “church” which is one and which is the body through which 
Christ’s Spirit reaches out to the world of men. The mystical or 
symbolic view of the church is an important aspect of the New Testa- 
ment conception of its nature. 


(1) THe “New Man” 


In Ephesians 2 the Apostle Paul discusses the great gulf which 
separates Gentiles and Jews. He says that the Jews consider the 
Gentiles “uncircumcised,” “aliens,” and “strangers.” The hostility felt 
between these diverse people is only resolved by Jesus’ salvation. In 
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~~ 


Him, in the church, both Jew and Gentile are united to form one new 
man in Christ. The church is the “new man,’ neither Gentile nor 
Jewish but a unit in Christ. 


But now in Christ Jesus you who once were far off have been 
brought near in the blood of Christ. For he is our peace, who has 
made us both one, and has broken down the dividing wall of hostility 
by abolishing in his flesh the law of commandments and ordinances, 
that he might create in himself one new man in place of the two, so 
making peace.’ 


(2) A TEMPLE 


Christians, as a group, constitute the temple of God. That is, the 
church is a spiritual temple, a place where God is enshrined and 
worshipped. In I Corinthians 3, Paul speaks of laying the foundations 
which is Jesus Christ. Other Christian teachers have added to the 
structure of the temple by winning men to Christ. He concludes this 
section by saying: 

Do you not know that you are God’s temple and that God’s Spirit 


dwells in you? If any one destroys God’s temple, God will destroy 
him. For God’s temple is holy, and that temple you are.*” 


In Epltesians 2 the same symbolism is again employed. Here 
Jesus is called the “chief corner-stone’”’ and the Apostles and prophets 
are called the “foundation” of this Christian temple. In I Corinthians, 
however, Paul, an Apostle, speaks of “laying” the foundation, so per- 
haps he thinks of the Apostles and prophets as being those who were 
layers of the foundation. Surely the Apostles so made Christ funda- 
mental to human life that they made Him the foundation, as well as 
the “chief cornerstone” of the church. 


So then you are no longer strangers and sojourners, but you are 
fellow citizens with the saints and members of the household of God, 
built upon the foundation of the apostles and prophets, Christ Jesus 
himself being the chief cornerstone, in whom the whole is joined 
together and grows into a holy temple in the Lord.** 


(3) THE Bopy or CHRIST 


The relationship of the church to Jesus and of individual Chris- 
tians with each other is spoken of under the figure of “the Body of 
Christ.” 

Eph, 2 :13-15. 


**T Cor. 3:16, 17. 
# Eph. 2:19-21. 
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A. Tue Bopy as RELATED TO CHRIST 


The thought of the church as Christ’s body is used by Paul with 
reference to the relationship of a body to its head. As the head is the 
crowning glory of the body and the seat of that brain which directs its 
activities, so Christ is the head of that body which is His church. In 
Ephesians Paul says that God has “put all things under his feet and 
has made him the head over all things to the church, which is his body, 
the fullness of him who fills all in all.’’** In Colossians Paul says of 
Jesus, “He is the head of the body, the church.’’*** Paul says, further 
on in the same book: 


Let no one disqualify you, insisting on self-abasement and wor- 
ship of angels, taking his stand on visions, puffed up without reason 
by his sensuous mind, and not holding fast to the Head, from whom 
the whole body . . . grows with a growth that is from God.’® 


This is a magnificent symbolic portrayal of the authority and 
preeminence of Jesus over the church which He founded. The church 
must be obedient to Christ. A body is normal only when the dictates 
of the mind are carried out by it, so the church is normal only when 
every direction of Christ, its Head, is followed. Only as a head and its 
body are connected can they both function properly. So it is only as 
Christ’s body is united in the closest relationship with Him that His 
purposes can be expressed on earth. It is also true that only as the 
body, the church, is united with its Head can it be directed properly 
and function as a living organism. Paul asserts, “. . . Christ is the 
head of the church, his body, and is himself its Savior.’”*** He says, 
further, “. . . We are to grow up in every way into him who is the 
head, into Christ, from whom the whole body . . . when each part 
is working properly, makes bodily growth and upbuilds itself in love.””"* 


B. THe INTERRELATIONSHIP OF THE Bopy’s MEMBERS 


As the Body of Christ, the church not only is related to its Head, 
but the various organs of the Body sustain many relationships with 
each other. As the different parts of the body have diverse functions, 
so there is a diversification of activity on the part of different Chris- 
tians. “For as in one body we have many members, and all members 
do not have the same function, so we, though many, are one body in 





= Eph. 1:22, 23. ™ Col. 1:18. 
= Col. 2:18, 19. 
Eph. 5 :23b. 

Eph, 4:15, 16. 
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Christ, and individually members one of another.”*** Paul tells the 
Corinthians, “Now you are the body of Christ and individually mem- 
bers of it.’”®° The members of the Body of Christ do not all do the 
same work, but each one is intimately related to all the others and must 
function properly or the whole Body suffers an impairment of its 
efficiency. 


It is not normal to have a body with more than one head or a head 
with a plurality of bodies. Either of these alternatives would be a 
monstrosity. So there is not more than one Head of the church and 
neither is there more than one church as the Body of Christ. One 
Lord and one church—this is the testimony of the symbolic portrait 
of the church in the New Testament. “There is one body and one 
soe 


(4) THE Brive oF CHRIST 


The church is not directly referred to as “the Bride of Christ”’ in 
the New Testament, but the idea is most certainly there. In fact, the 
relationship which obtains between husband and wife is said to be the 
relationship existing between Jesus and His church. In II Corinthians, 
Paul, writing to those Christians who constituted the church at Corinth, 
said, “I feel a divine jealousy for you, for I betrothed you to Christ 
to present you as a pure bride to her husband.’ In writing the 
Ephesian letter, Paul says, “For this reason a man shall leave his 
father and mother and be joined to his wife, and the two shall become 
one. This is a great mystery, and I take it to mean Christ and the 
church.”?72. In the Book of Revelation, where the consummation of 
all things is vividly and poetically revealed, the triumphant chorus 
rejoices: 

Hallelujah! For the Lord our God the Almighty reigns. Let 


us rejoice and exult and give him the glory, for the marriage of the 


Lamb has come and his Bride has made herself ready ;*” 


As husband and wife live in the sweetest and most inviolable unity, 
so Christ and His church should be joined in a winsome fellowship. As 
the husband and wife love each other, so should reciprocal affection 
bind together our Lord and those who are His. As the husband’s or 
wife’s reputation can be ruined by indiscretions, so we may bring 
dishonor to Christ by failure to be faithful to His way. We may be 


8 Rom. 12:4,5. I Cor. 12:27. 
° Eph. 4:4a. 
217 Cor. 11:2. ™ Eph. 5:31, 32. 
™ Rev. 19:6c, 7. 
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sure His love and care will be with us always—our sole concern must 
be with the status of our faithfulness to Him. 

There are several other symbolic representations of the church in 
the New Testament. The church is called “the household of God,’’?™ 
God's field, God’s farm,’”” and Christ’s house.’7® These are not suf- 
ficiently elaborated, however, to provide us with material for discussion. 


CHAPTER IV 
THE ENEMIES OF THE CHURCH 


The New Testament indicates clearly that the church of Christ 
is not unopposed in its efforts to carry out the program of its Lord 
Some of the enemies of those who are Christ’s may now be enumerated. 


1. THE DEVIL 
Paul urges the Christians of his day: 


Put on the whole armor of God, that you may be able to stand 
against the wiles of the devil. For we are not contending against flesh 
and blood, but against the principalities, against the powers, against 
the world rulers of this present darkness, against the spiritual hosts of 
wickedness in the heavenly places.’ 


In writing to the Thessalonian church, Paul explains: 


For this reason, when I could bear it no longer, I sent that I might 
know your faith, for fear that somehow the tempter had tempted you 
and that our labor would be in vain.” 


When, in the early history of the church, two of the disciples 
became untruthful and hypocritical their defection was ascribed to the 
activity of Satan. “But Peter said, ‘Ananias, why has Satan filled 
your heart to lie to the Holy Spirit and to keep back part of the pro- 
ceeds of the land?’ ’’ 

As the church witnesses to the saving truth of Christ it finds 
not only that Satan opposes the work by causing trouble in the church, 


but he trys to keep men outside the church from believing Christ’s 
message. 


And even if our gospel is veiled, it is veiled only to those who 
are perishing. In their case the god of this world has blinded the minds 
of the unbelievers, to keep them from seeing the light of the gospel of 
the glory of Christ, who is the likeness of God.‘ 


—__ 


yet Tim. 3:14. ‘I Cor. 3:9b. Heb. 3:6. 
2 Eph. 6:11, 12. ?I Thess. 3:5. * Acts 5:3. 
II Cor. 4:3, 
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Satan seeks, in every possible way, to discourage Christians and 
to dissuade them from continuing in the service of Jesus. So Paul, 
after correcting some errors in the Corinthian church, adds: 


What I have forgiven, if I have forgiven anything, has been for 
your sake in the presence of Christ, to keep Satan from gaining the 
advantage over us; for we are not ignorant of his designs.° 


2. FALseE LEADERSHIP 


Jesus urged His followers to “Beware of false prophets who come 
to you in sheep’s clothing but inwardly are ravenous wolves.’” He 
prophesied also that “False Christs and false prophets will arise...” 
Paul speaks of men in his day who were feigning to be Apostles and 
misleading the churches. These men were agents of the devil, in the 
opinion of Paul. 


For such men are false apostles, deceitful workmen, disguising 
themselves as apostles of Christ. And no wonder, for even Satan 
disguises hmiself as an angel of light. So it is not strange if his 
servants also disguise themselves as servants of righteousness. . . .* 


John, the beloved Apostle, speaks of false prophets as existing in 
his day. ‘Beloved, do not believe every spirit, but test the spirits to 
see whether they are of God; for many false prophets have gone out 
into the world.’” 


False teachers are also described in the New Testament as enemies 
of the church. Paul says: 


The Spirit expressly says that in later times some will depart 
from the faith . . . through the pretensions of liars whose consciences 
are seared, who forbid marriage and enjoin abstinences from foods..." 


In II Peter, also, we read: 


. . There will be false teachers among you, who will secretly 
bring in destructive heresies, even denying the Master who bought 


ae 


Paul also mentions the opposition which the church encounters 
from false brethren. He says he was in “danger from false brethren’ 
during his missionary work. He refers to “. . . False brethren 
secretly brought in, who slipped in to spy out our freedom which we 


*II Cor. 2:10b, 11. 

* Matt. 7:15. * Matt. 24:24a. 
*II Cor. 11 :13-15a. 

°I John 4:1. 

*T Tim. 4:1-3. 

"TI Pet. 2:1. 
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have in Christ Jesus, that they might bring us into bondage.””” 


Not only did Satan use every wile to oppose the church, but within 
the church itself there arose men who, as agents of his, sought to lead 
the faithful Christians away from the truth as it is in Jesus. 


3. QUARRELS AND DiIvIsIONs 


Several times the early Christians are urged to cease from divisive 
strife and to come to a peaceful and unitive condition. The divisions 
caused by following human leaders in preference to Christ are especially 
condemned. In I Corinthians Paul twice urges the church to forsake 
such divisions : 


I appeal to you, brethren, by the name of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
that all of you agree and that there be no dissensions among you, but 
that you be united in the same mind and the same judgment. For it 
has been reported . . . that there is quarreling among you, my brethren. 
What I mean is that each one of you says, ‘I belong to Paul,’ or ‘I be- 
long to Apollos,’ or ‘I belong to Cephas,’ or ‘I belong to Christ.’ Is 
Christ divided? Was Paul crucified for you? Or were you baptized 
in the name of Paul ?** 


Here Paul condemns divisions based on the undue exaltation of 
human leaders. Some have thought that he condemns the group which 
said they were followers of Christ as severely as he condemns the 
others. However, it is likely that he places the group last which said, 
“I belong to Christ” in an effort to contrast a valid statement with 
several invalid ones which preceded. His method of testing the ad- 
visability of retaining the names which had been adopted shows the 
preeminence of the name of Christ. Was Paul crucified for them? 
No. Was Christ crucified for them? Yes! Were they baptized in 
the name of Paul or Cephas or Apollos? No. Were they baptized 
in the name of Christ? Yes! 


In the third chapter of the first letter to Corinth he reverts to the 
same theme, indicating that he was deeply impressed with its importance. 


For while there is jealousy and strife among you, are you not of 
the flesh and behaving like ordinary men? For when one says, ‘I be- 


long to Paul,’ and another, ‘I belong to Apollos,’ are you not merely 
men 


In the last chapter of the letter to the church at Rome, Paul says: 


ee 


Gal. 2:4. 
ea Cor. 1:10-13. 
I Cor. 3:3, 4. 
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I appeal to you, brethren, to take note of those who create dis- 
sensions and difficulties, in opposition to the doctrine which you have 
been taught; avoid them.” 


4. FLesHiy DESIRES 


Again and again it is apparent in the New Testament that the 
desires of the body worked against the best interests of the church of 
Christ when allowed to get out of hand. At Corinth there was incest" 
and drunkenness,'? while Peter found it advisable to warn those to 
whom he wrote to “abstain from the passions of the flesh that wage 
war against the soul.’”** Paul is forced to say that in his extreme need 
one of his helpers deserted him because he was “in love with this 
present world.’””® 


5. LEGALISM 


Paul warns the church in Galatia, especially, against allowing 
men to lay down regulatory edicts for them which are not based upon 
the truth of Christ. Christians are free in Jesus from any compulsion 
other than that brought to them by the discerning of His will. This 
emphasis on the freedom of churches of Christ from any “yoke of 
slavery” is a permanently valid insight. ‘For freedom did Christ set 
us free; stand fast therefore, and do not submit again to a yoke of 
slavery.””° 


6. APATHY AND SMUGNESS 


Two of the recurring enemies of the church have been vividly 
described in the message to the Laodicean church as recorded in Revela- 
tion 3. Jesus finds fault with this church because of the tepidity 
of its faith. 


I know your works; you are neither cold nor hot. Would that 
you were cold or hot! So because you are lukewarm, and neither cold 
nor hot, I will spew you out of my mouth.” 


Not to be an enthusiastic church is to be a church which is displeasing 
to Christ! How prevalent such an enemy of the church has become! 


The second enemy described in this passage is smugness. A 
church which is complacent, self-satisfied, proud of itself—that church 
is in a perilous spiritual condition. “For you say, I am rich, I have 


* Rom. 16:17. 
"FT Cor. 5:1. 


* Gal 


al, 3:8. 
™ Rev. 3:15, 16. 


™T Cor. 11:21. “I Pet.2:11. II Tim. 4:10. 
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prospered, and I need nothing; not knowing that you are wretched, 
pitiable, poor, blind and naked.”** This tendency to be unrealistic 
in its appraisal of its spiritual condition is a persistent hazard which 
faces the church in every era. 


CHAPTER V 
THE VALUE OF THE CHURCH 


The church has great value in that it does a threefold work which 
is of the greatest significance. 


1. A WorkK OF PERPETUATION 


It is the church which has kept the knowledge of Jesus alive in 
the world. If one’s influence is to be perpetuated among men it is 
imperitive that one’s activity become crystallized in an institution. 
Jesus made definite plans for the formation of His church, as we have 
seen. It has been the preaching of Jesus by the church which has 
helped men to “remember Jesus Christ.”” The Christian tradition has 
been passed on from age to age by the living witness and organic 
activity of the church. True, the church has frequently violated the 
spirit of Christ and has departed from His ideals again and again. 
However, it has kept alive in the world that knowledge of Jesus apart 
from which there would have been no standard of Christ-likeness from 
which it could have been observed to depart. That is, the very defec- 
tion from Jesus’ way which we often observe in the church is only 
visible because of that light of Christ’s which the church has kept 
glowing. 

In the communion service, observed week after week, the church 
has resolutely proclaimed the Lord’s death and will continue to do so 
“until he comes.’ In this, and countless lesser ways, the church has 
helped the world to remember its Redeemer and to yield to Him. 


2. A Work oF EDUCATION 


“Teach them” was the injunction of Jesus to the Apostolic group 
at the dawn of the Christian era. The educative work of the church 
has been the medium through which the principles and program of 
Jesus have been applied to the constantly changing procession of 
human life. The church has been the lens which has focused the light 
of Christ’s truth upon the problems of every age. The work of in- 
struction in the commands and precepts of Jesus has been carried on 


ee 


* Rev. 3:17. 
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by the church from the earliest times. It has given a constant Christian 
orientation to the religious longings of those whom it has been able 
to influence. Paul urges Timothy to take the teachings he gave and 
commit them to others who would, in turn, pass them on.’ In this 
way the succession of Christian teachers, functioning through the 
church, has been enabled to pass on and give implementation to the 
eternal truth of the Son of God. 


3. A Work oF SALVATION 


Jesus came “to seek and to save that which was lost.’* The 
church, in carrying out the spirit and purposes of Jesus, has done the 
same thing. It has been the one agency in this world which has been 
concerned with the laying hold of human life for God. It has made its 
purpose the redemption of men from selfishness, greed, lust, pride, 
malice and hatred to the unselfishness, generosity, purity, humility, 
kindness and love of Christ Jesus. It was said of the early church 
that “The Lord added to their number day by day those who were 
being saved.”* Paul’s words, with reference to his own ministry, are 
true of the work of the church across the centuries, “. . . I try to 
please all men in everything I do, not seeking my own advantage, but 
that of many, that they may be saved.’* It has been the church which 
has held aloft the radiant sign of the empty tomb, which has gloried 
in the cross of Christ, and which has, by this testimony, saved to God 
a great multitude which no man can number. 


CHAPTER VI 


THE CONTEMPORARY SIGNIFICANCE OF THE NEW 
TESTAMENT CONCEPTION OF THE CHURCH 


Our age is essentially forward looking. Men have a tendency, 
today, to believe that, whenever something new 1s developed, it is, of 
necessity, superior to older articles of the same type. New models of 
automobiles, refrigerators, radios, etc., are generally improved over 
older styles. With this attitude widely prevalent it is no wonder many 
people feel that a restoration of ancient Christianity is an unattractive 
and undesirable ideal. “A new church for a new day” is the slogan 
of many, whether articulated or not. 

However, it should be noted, that, along with this yearning for the 
new, there is also a continuing appreciation for that which the past 


570 Tim. 2:1, 2. 
? Luke 19:10. 
* Acts 2:47b. ‘I Cor. 10:33. 
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offers which is unique and unsurpassed today. So it is recognized 
that the medieval artists in stained glass knew ways of working and 
craft skills which, being unknown today, make it impossible for 
moderns to make glass of comparable beauty. The art of DaVinci, 
Raphael, Titian, Murillo, and Rembrandt is still regarded as un- 
surpassed, and these master artists are almost worshipped by many 
contemporary art lovers. Shakespeare, as poet and dramatic artist, 
still reigns supreme as the acknowledged master of letters, although 
many modern writers exist. It should be apparent, then, that one who 
could recapture the same essential artistic genius as was possessed by 
the Renaissance artists would be outstanding today. One who could 
duplicate Shakespeare’s essential ability, although his vocabulary would 
change, of necessity, would be an acknowledged leader in drama and 
poetry. 

There was a master portrait of God’s purpose for the church 
painted about nineteen hundred years ago. In living colors, with the 
crimson of spilt blood being predominant, the divine ideal for the 
church was sketched upon the sombre canvas of the Graeco-Roman 
world. The drama of the great redemptive sweep of that early church 
through the world has never been equaled. The poetry of the beautiful 
faith of countless numbers of heroic Christians has sung its way across 
the silent centuries. If we can restore the picture of the church which 
Christ, the Master Artist, painted, if we can reenact its dramatic 
successes, and if we can once again have the poetry of its faith, hope 
and love singing in the hearts of modern Christians—then we shall have 
made true progress. We shall have advanced toward the ideal of 
Apostolic Christianity. 

It should be recognized, of course, that the New Testament church 
should be restored in its ideal aspect and in its essential nature rather 
than in every individual detail. That is to say, we want to restore, or 
to advance to, the ideal of unity which Paul urged upon the Corinthian 
church—not the divisions which were actually existing. We want to 
restore the ideal virtues listed by Paul rather than the actual immorality, 
drunkenness and quarreling which we know existed at Corinth. It is 
true that there was a “common faith’’* and a ‘‘common salvation’? 
which all the churches shared. This essential unity it is which should 
be restored. 

We surely do not seek to restore the attitude of the early church 
toward women wearing veils or speaking in church, we cannot restore 
that prophesying or speaking with tongues which has passed away, but 
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we can restore those characteristics of early church life which are of 
permanent validity. Those features of the life of primitive Christianity 
which were not of a temporary miraculous nature, and which were not 
necessitated because of the social conditions peculiar to that era, are 
permanently normative for the church of Jesus. These essential and 
reduplicative features have been dealt with in this paper and may 
simply be summarized here: 


1. The conditions of membership in the church: faith in Jesus 
as Christ and Son of God, repentance toward Christ, confession of 
Christ, and baptism into Christ. 

2. The officers of the church: elders and deacons. We should 
have the same requirements for the offices and the officers should 
help to carry out the same work, as in Apostolic times. 

The name of the church should be in keeping with the nature 
of the church and with New Testament practice. Churches of God, 
churches of Christ, churches of the Lord, or Christian churches are 


preferable terms. 
4. The church should still be regarded as the new man, the 


temple of God, the Body of Christ, and the Bride of Christ. In its 
current expression the church should not violate the symbolism these 


figures of speech suggest. 
5. The same enemies which the early church encountered are still 


active against the contemporary church. She should recognize this 
fact and gird herself to oppose them. 

6. The church should recognize its origin as divine and should 
submit to the authoritative guidance of the Apostles as this direction 
is revealed in the New Testament record. 

7. The modern church should do the same essential work, be 
filled with the same joy, and embrace the same hope as the Apostolic 


church. 
8. In its worship the Apostolic church included all the elements 


essential to worship acceptable to God and useful to man in any age. 


From July 12 to July 26, 1937, Christians assembled at Oxford 
University from all over the world for the Conference on Church, 
Community, and State. These Christians, in this great assembly, 
adopted various statements submitted by committees it had set up. One 
such committee, the section on Church and State, presented a report 
which the entire conference accepted and which had in it a very signi 
ficant statement. In discussing the essential witness of the church 
in this age the conference agreed to say that “our witness must be 
based on the revelation which God has given us in Jesus Christ and 
in conformity with His word in the Scripture. 


993 


?J. H. Oldham, The Oxford Conference (Official Report) (Chicago: Willett, 
Clark and Co., 1937), p. 66. 
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This is the necessary view which all Christians must eventually, 
not only theoretically assert, but implement by practical action. We 
have a “revelation” in Jesus which we must acecpt, not a human inven- 
tion which we can modify to suit our fancy. This revelation is to 
lead the church to respond to Christ. This response, the activity and 
witness of the church, must be in conformity with the word of Christ, 
not just His “Spirit.” This word of Christ is given to us in Scripture, 
not in any of the creedal formulations accepted by various churches. 
The plea for a return to conformity with the Scriptural revelation of 
the will of Christ for the church is no isolated, archaic, outmoded 
position. It is, in modern times, and in unexpected ways, becoming 
more and more prominent as the only way to that unity for which 
Christ prayed, which the churches so desperately need, and to which 
an unregenerate world challenges every thoughtful Christian. 

The only divine standard for the church of every age is the New 
Testament revelation. With the necessary modfications suggested 
in this paper, this New Testament church should be restored in the 
modern age. Such a church, alert with spiritual vision, girded with 
God’s power, amenable to Christ’s will, can bring salvation to the 
world and glory to God. 
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PROCEDURES WHICH THE CHURCH MAY USE IN FOR. 
MULATING A PROGRAM IN CHRISTIAN PREMARITAL 
EDUCATION | 


By 
LAWRENCE M. BIXLER 


(Eprtor’s Note :—This is the final chapter of a thesis written for the M. S. degree 
in the department of Christian Ministries, on the topic “Elements of Consideration for 
Planning a Program of Christian Premarital Education.” The preceding chapters dealt 
with (1) “The Need for Christian Premarital Education”, (2) “The Opportunity for 
Christian Premarital Education”, (3) “The Purpose of Christian Premarital Educa- 
tion,” and then comes this final chapter. Because of the general interest in this field, 
we submit this program as outlined by Mr. Bixler to our readers.—O. L. Shelton.) 

N THE preceding chapters we have discussed the need for, the 

opportunity for, and the purpose of Christian premarital education. 

It is logical, therefore, that we discuss some definite procedures 
which may be used by the church in formulating a program or system 
of Christian premarital education. No doubt there are those indi- 
viduals and churches who realize a need, see an opportunity, and have 
great purposes but fail because they do not have a system or program 
by which their ends and purposes may be achieved. In any activity that 
involves a number of people there must be some sort of systematic 
procedures if the working at cross-purposes is to be avoided. We 
believe that there are a few procedures which the church may use as 
a beginning point or points in the development of a program in this 
area of Christian living. We do not believe that these represent an 
exhaustive set of methods or procedures, but that they are practical and 
effective ones. We shall consider four of these practical considera- 
tions. They will be: (1) Home training. (2) Guided reading. 
(3) Formal class study. (4) The pulpit and personal conference work 
of the minister. We shall consider the importance and effectiveness of 


each of these procedures. 
1. Home TRAINING 


Those who have given much study in the field of Christian pre- 
marital education point out the importance of home training in lives 
of young people. This training not only includes the teaching which 
the parents give their children by means of various forms of discipline 
but also the attitudes that prevail in the home. In this connection 
Beaven suggests that it would be well for every young lady who is 
contemplating marriage to ask concerning her fiance: 
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“What is his family background?’ ‘Have his parents been happy 
in their home life?” It is true a girl does not marry his family, but 
in ninety-nine cases out of one hundred she will have much to do with 
his family before she gets through, and she can tell a very great deal 
what his attitude toward her will be by the attitude that his father has 
taken toward his mother or the attitude he takes toward his mother 
and his sisters.” 


Such observations have led other authorities to say, “But back of all 
the training that the church can give is the influence of the homes 
from which the young people have come.’* The church must stress 
the importance of the home functioning in this capacity; thus: 


Home and church, which are the institutions based on love, must 
reinforce each other and must face the problem of educational prepara- 
tion for the ongoing of the family . . .* 


The home can do some definite things that will render a great 
service in the making of Christian attitudes on the part of the young 
people who are in it. Beaven asserts that, “The art of living together 
is an art that must be learned.’* The art is achieved through proper 
attitudes toward others. When we have achieved this art we have 
attained the possession of one of the prerequisites of a successful mar- 
ried life; for, “The hope of a happy home life, depends, as we know, 
on the folks involved and the attitude they take toward each other.’ 
In the first place the home can have a great influence in the lives of 
young people in encouraging the proper attitude toward essential work 
about the home. Wood emphasizes this point in his words: 


Around every normal home gathers the interests and responsibility 
of work. . . . A good home background helps each member to perform 
his duties effectively. . . .° 


It is clear that it is advantageous for young people to have a wholesome 
attitude toward the necessary duties of the home. A girl who has 
never taken any responsibilities in the work of the home is forced to 
begin her married life at a great disadvantage. Young men who have 
had no home responsibilities, likewise face life with a handicap. 


Parents can do much to develop a Christian attitude toward sex. 
Church people have been inclined to be silent with regard to sex infor- 
mation ; thus the only information that most young people have received 


————— 


 Beaven, op. cit., p. 29. 
, Premarital Counseling, p. 12. 
: What the American Family Faces, p. 237. 
, Beaven, op. cit., p. 65. 
_lbid., p. 20. 
Wood, Foundations of Happiness in Marriage, p. 25. 
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has been misinformation. Upon one or two occasions we have asked Fe 
groups of young people how many had any constructive teaching in ” 
regard to sex. In each case the results were the same, that is, they At 
affirmed that the only things they knew about sex came accidentally 
and usually by the way of the gutter. The church can render a great ges 
service to parents by directing them to sources of information which out 
will help them to train their children in the proper attitudes toward ide 
sex. The Commission on Marriage and the Home of the Federal sta 
Council of the Churches of Christ of America makes available some is g 
very good material for parents. There are several of these pamphlets Th 
which are published by the American Medical Association that are for 
valuable for the parent to use. These are “The First Sex Questions,” 
“The Story of Life,” “In Training,’ “How Life Goes On and On,” of 
and “The Age of Romance.” Other materials are, “Healthy Girlhood,” = 
“From Boy to Man,” and “Choosing a Home Partner.” The church 
‘ 5 nts whi 
should provide and encourage the use of such material in the home. oil 
The home should develop a proper attitude toward religion. There 
has been a tendency toward religious indifference in too many homes. thats 
We believe that this indifference to religion has not been intentional or sirat 
deliberate but that it has been brought about pretty largely by two therr 
circumstances. First, parents become preoccupied with other things. of y 
Second, the parents do not know how to teach religion in the home. tactf 
: : a who 
The church can help in an important way by providing help and ma- to th 
terial for the homes represented in its membership. And furthermore, 
the church can and should develop the religious interest of its families. Burk 
This can be done through preaching, teaching, and personal contacts. whit 
The church can distribute literature which upholds the Christian ideal makit 
for the home. Two very useful tracts are, “Can My Home Be Chris- 
tian?” published by the Board of Christian Education of the Presby- frienc 
terian Church and “The Christian Family in Action” by O. L. Shelton. in wo 
There are other booklets which will help the church in a constructive Isa g 
program of training the parents for effective Christian home life. friend 
Some of these are, “Planning the Church Program of Home Religion’ The h 
by Nathaniel Forsyth, “Achieving a Christian Home Today” by — The cl 
Percy R. and Myrtle H. Hayward, “Spiritual Values in Family Life’ these 
by Leland Foster Wood, “Building Spiritual Foundations in the import 
Family” by Leland Foster Wood, “Home and Church Work To- om 
gether” by the International Council of Religious Education and two ae 
booklets which will aid the church in such training, “Parent Education 1938), p 
in the Local Church” by Richard E. Lentz and “Building the Christian Brothers 
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Family: A Program for the Churches” by the Committee on Marriage 
and the Home of the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America. 


The church could sponsor a parent study group as might be sug- 
gested in the material referred to above with the purpose of preparing 
our parents for training the young people in the home in Christian 
ideals. The importance of such training is suggested in the following 
statement, “No single element that enters into the making of home life 
is greater than the spirit of the two people who form the partnership.” 
Thus, the home must be concerned if young people are to be prepared 
for effective living. 


The Home may aid young people in growing into the right type 
of person by providing them a proper environment for their children. 
They can guide their young people into the proper associations in 
which they shall make friends. Bowman makes this point in his 
assertion : 


The parents of young people can wisely provide opportunities for 
their children to form desirable friendships by selecting the most de- 
sirable community in which to live, by choosing the best schools for 
them to attend, by giving them an opportunity to meet a large number 
of young people under wholesome conditions, and by giving them 
tactful guidance in the choice of friends from childhood up. Parents 
who choose their own friends wisely will find this an indirect help 
to their children.® 


Burkhart states that friendship in the beginning of the love experience 
which leads to marriage. He therefore stresses the importance of 
making friends. He states: 


_ When a boy starts making dates he can do it on the basis of mere 
friendship, attending functions in the school and church and sharing 
in work and play projects. An attitude of friendliness once developed 


is a great resource. So the boy or girl first of all ought to try to be 
friendly.° 


The home can do much to develop the friendly attitude in its members. 
The church can continue to impress on the parents the importance of 
these friendships. Beaven expresses his conviction in regard to the 
importance of friendship: 


es 


' Beaven, op. cit., p. 41. 
193g) etre D. Bowman, Home Builders of Tomorrow (Elgin, Ill.: Elgin Press, 
» p. 1d. 


» *Roy A. Burkhart, From Friendship to Marriage (New York: Harper and 
tothers Publishers), p. 37. 
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That the friendships made in High School are never matters of 
indifference and are never unrelated to the happiness of the homes 
which may be established is a conviction that has come to me through 


the years.*° 


He maintains that the early friendships are important by upholding two 
principles involved: (1) No two young people beginning to go to- 
gether will be able to tell what the result may be, and (2) the ideals of 
manhood and womanhood that make the foundations for permanent 
life attitudes are often greatly influenced by these early friendships." 
Parents can lead young people to, 


. take stock and see whether among their so-called friends, they 
are including those who are lowering, if not wrecking, the things that 
are finest in the ideals of friendship.” 


Parents can stress several things which will aid young people in be- 
coming the kind of a person who will attract wholesome friends. 
Bowman suggests several considerations that are important in becom- 
ing the right kind of a person. We shall summarize these in the 


following : 


1. Bea friend and go to the right places to make good friends. 
2. Make one’s self attractive. 
a. Purity of thoughts. 
b. Physical cleanliness. Body odors, bad breath, unkempt 
hair, soiled clothes drive people away. 
c. Neatness of dress. 
d. Good manners. 
3. Become an interesting person. 
a. A good conversationalist. This can be acquired through 
reading, social contacts, etc. 
b. Avoid some things: (1) monopolizing the conversation; 
(2) talking continually about one’s self; (3) talking of 
something that is of no interest to the majority of the 
group; (4) two or three talking about a private matter 
while in a group; (5) leaving certain ones immediately 
present out of the conversation; and (6) talking about 
one’s popularity with the opposite sex. 
4. Make one’s self resourceful. This is gained through reading, 
social participation and travel. 
Make one’s self agreeable. The author suggests Myers’ “Leart- 


5- 

ing to be Likeable.”’ 
6. Develop a good sense of humor. 
7. Cultivate the unselfish spirit. 


® Beaven, op. cit., p. 4. 
4 Ibid., p. 4. 
” Tbid., p. 7. 
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8. Develop a sense of appreciation. 
9. Acquire a good disposition. 

10. Develop self-confidence. 

11. Cultivate fellowship with God.** 


It is not difficult to see that the above is a practical application of 
Christian ideals. Christian love with its implications in human relation- 
ships will include most of the desirable qualities of life included in the 
above. It is the task of the church to show these practical implications 
of Christian love as they relate to the home life of every individual. 
It is of supreme worth that men and women be led by the spirit of 
Christ if life is to be meaningful and glorious. 





2. GUIDED READING 


Pastors, teachers, and youth leaders can do much through guiding 
young people to read books that are trustworthy in the areas of love, 
courtship and marriage. Most modern novels and movies are develop- 
ing the wrong attitudes toward love and marriage. They make love 
a very shallow emotional quality of life. The realistic elements are 
completely ignored. Love is pictured as “solving all problems’’ without 
any human effort or adjustment. It is indeed surprising how much ~ 
our young people are influenced by such vain philosophy. One only 
needs to listen to the conversations of High School students as we 
find them to be impressed with the fact that the movie and modern 
novel have left their imprint. If the things that young people read 
influence them so markedly, it is only good strategy to place in their 
hands books that convey the Christian ideal of marriage. The church 
can and must do this. Every church could provide at least a few 
volumes which would deal with each aspect of the marriage relation- 
ship. These could be placed in the hands of the young people by the 
pastor or youth leader as he or she felt that they were ready for them. 

There are several advantages to guided reading as a process of 
premarital training. First it is less embarrassing to the young people. 
There are young people who feel that their love relationships are a 
personal matter and they are rather annoyed at any manifestation of 
outside interest in it. Then too, there is a false modesty built up about 
the question of sex which makes any discussion of the subject rather 
embarrassing to some individuals. A book dealing with this subject 
will solve such a problem. Second, guided reading presents the ad- 
Vantage of being more thorough in the presentation of the material 
relative to the subject. When a person reads a book or an article, he 


ee 
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has the advantage of constantly going back to it for restudy. This 
would not be as true of the personal conference nor the lecture method. 
Third, it has the advantage for some people in that they may choose the 
atmosphere which may be more conducive to thought, meditation and 
reflection. A book may be read in a quiet secluded spot where one 
may have a better opportunity to study the book without outside in- 
terference, nor the rush which one may feel in taking someone’s valu- 
able time. 

This reading should be guided by several principles. All of them 
relate to the individual. First, the status of the individual with respect 
to his love relationship. Those that are just beginning to date should 
not be given the same books as those who have advanced in their rela- 
tionship to the time that they are contemplating marriage. The ones 
that are beginning to date should read such books as Burkhart’s “From 
Friendship to Marriage” or Clarke’s “Petting Wise or Unwise.” 
Beaven’s “The Fine Art of Living Together” is a good book to place 
in the hands of young people at any time. Second, care should be given 
that books which deal with all the aspects of this relationship are made 
available to every person that is interested in them. Some books deal 
with but one phase of the experience. Other books may not treat them 
adequately. The principle of being certain that the individual receives 
at least some knowledge of the various elements that enter into this 
relationship is one that should guide the leader in his suggestions for 
reading. Third, the ability of the reader should be considered as a 
guiding principle in suggesting reading material to him. Some do a 
great deal of reading and enjoy it; these should be given more com- 
prehensive material than those who do not read as much. Care should 
be given that those who do not have a cultural background may be 
given books which are easy to read and are within their understanding. 


There are several points at which caution should be used in guid- 
ing young people into reading books dealing with the various aspects 
of marriage. First, there is a danger in not being specific enough in 
the suggestion to read in this field. If one suggests too many books 
or articles at one time the young person is apt to be lost in a multitude 
of reading without any idea of a place to begin. The leader would show 
wisdom in making a few specific suggestions as to reading material. 
After these have been read others may be suggested. Second, caution 
should be used in recommending any book before the minister or leader 
reads and analyzes it. No one book contains all the truth. A book 
usually has some good and some weak points. These should be pointed 
out to the young person to whom it is given. A book may deal with 
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one element in the marriage relationship. It may be that a book is 
written from a particular point of view, the leader should be certain 
that the young people get this viewpoint before they draw too many 
conclusions from the book. Third, any youth leader should help young 
people to understand that an element in marriage may be important, but 
that it is not necessarily the only aspect of marriage that should be con- 
sidered. There are many Freudians who tie everything in to the sex 
impulse. The physical side of marriage is important but it is not the 
only factor which enters into the making of a successful marriage. 


At the present time many ministers and youth leaders are doing 
an admirable job of guiding their youth through this method into 
channels in which they may be prepared to make a success of married 
life. There are others who could very well use this procedure to a 
greater advantage than they have been. A church that is formulating 
a program for Christian premarital education should by all means 
give this procedure due consideration. 


3. ForMAL Cass STuDy 


A third procedure which the church might utilize in formulating a 
program of Christian premarital education is that of formal class study. 
The churches in our nation are becoming more aware of their respon- 
sibility to teach as well as to preach. This teaching is designed to per- 
fect the saints. It is concerned with the love of men and women for 
God and their fellowmen. The purpose of our teaching is to show the 
implications and ramifications of that love in human relationships. It 
is quite apparent that the church should be concerned with its implica- 
tions as they relate to the marriage experience. 

The first question which some might raise with respect to such 
a class study could be, “When can such a class meet?’ It seems that 
most church programs include some kind of activity for every night 
in the week. Of course we can not work out the problem of finding 
time for every church, but we can make some suggestions as to possible 
times when the class might meet. First, a class could be organized for 
those interested in this study in the church school and meeting at the 
same time as the other classes. Second, the young people’s class that is 
already organized might take a period in the year to make such a study. 
It would be profitable to spend six months or a year in studying the 
Christian ideal in love, marriage, and the home. Another, or third 
possibility, would be to organize a discussion group which would hold 
a dinner meeting one night a week for several months to discuss these 
questions. A fourth possibility would be to hold a school of Christian 
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Home Building every night for a couple of weeks. Premarital training | tion { 
could be included as a course in this school. A fifth possibility would | confe 
be that the local congregation could cooperate with other churches or | that 1 
church agencies to sponsor speakers and discussion leaders in various _ shoul 
types of public meetings. The danger here is that the Christian view- _ with | 
point may be ignored. It is absolutely essential that the church em- their 
phasize the Christian ideal in its class work. youn} 


A second question which could properly be raised in consideration | for 1 
of such a study group could quite easily be, “Where can we find study | 
material?” It would be well to study a number of the courses available are tc 
and see the one that particularly fits the need of the particular group. __ it is | 
There are quite a number of these available through the Commission | Chris 
on Marriage and the Home of the Federal Council and also various | Our | 
denominational boards and publishing houses. Two good ones for con- | pupil: 
sideration are, Wood: Making a Home and Morgan: Planning for | work 
Marriage. wouk 

A third question which may be raised is, “Who could teach such | folloy 
a course?” It is not every one that would be qualified to teach such | for c 
a course. We would suggest several qualifications which we believe | shoul 
to be necessary for an effective teacher in this field. First, he should | your 
be a consecrated Christian leader. One could not uphold the Christian 4. Ti 
viewpoint of marriage if he did not have such a view of life. He 
should know the principles which relate to marriage that we find in 
the New Testament. He should have a love for Christ that penetrates | tion 1 
all of his thinking and living. Second, the person who teaches this | go hi 
course should be familiar with the latest books and research in this | of se 
field. The field is comparatively new and there is and will continue to a ser 
be an increasing amount of helpful material being published. The show 
teacher should constantly be on the alert for any material which will porta 
aid in helping young people to understand the elements which enter velop 
into the making of a successful marriage. Third, the teacher of any help 
course in the field of premarital education should know young people show 





and be interested in them. There is no field in which this requirement often 
is more indispensable than in this area of life. One must win young youn 
people’s confidence and respect if he is to help them in such personal made 
matters as their love, marriage and home life. In order to do this the pulpi 
teacher must show a genuine interest in the young people themselves. So 0 
He must understand them as they are. He must appreciate their am- ters 

bitions, their visions and dreams, and he needs to be able to analyze their marr 
characters in order to find their needs. Fourth, the teacher should be place 


able and willing to give much time to the work. Not only in prepara- fathe 
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tion for classroom work, but should be of ready access for personal 
conferences with students who may have problems of such a nature 
that they need individual consultation and care. Fifth, the teacher 
should not attempt to tell young people what to do, but he should deal 
with principles and suggestions which will help young people to make 
their own decisions. Such suggestions will not only be valuable to 
young people at the time they are made but they help to make a basis 
for making correct judgments in the days and years to come. 

It is quite evident that the whole church must be concerned if we 
are to inaugurate formal class teaching in the premarital field. And 
it is equally as obvious that if the church is not concerned about a 
Christian viewpoint of love, marriage and the home, then no one will be. 
Our teaching program should be designed to meet the needs of the 
pupils; therefore, we believe that it should include some type of class 
work which meets this definite need. Classes designed for this purpose 
would give a background for any type of counseling which may 
follow. Wood believes that such work is desirable as a foundation 
for counseling. He says, ‘“Whatever pre-marital counseling you do 
should be set against a background of careful group education of 
your young people.” 


4. THE PULPIT AND PERSONAL CONFERENCE WORK OF THE MINISTER 


A fourth procedure that the church may use in premarital educa- 
tion is the minister’s pulpit and personal conference work. These two 
go hand in hand to be really effective. By means of sermons, series 
of sermons, or reference to marriage and the home in a division of 
a sermon, a minister can do several important things. First, he can 
show the need for concern about the family. He can show the im- 
portance of the family to our social order, to the church and to the de- 
velopment of Christian lives. He can point out ways in which we may 
help the status of the family through an intelligent education and 
show his interest in young people and his desire to help them. Too 
often young people assume that the minister is too busy to help his 
young people in meeting their problems. Yet young people need to be 
made conscious of that interest on the part of the pastor. Third, the 
pulpit may help parents in their attitude toward their young people. 
So often parents miss great opportunities to help their sons and daugh- 
ters because of the lack of understanding of important elements in 
marriage. Not long ago a parent read one of the books which we had 
placed in the hands of his daughter who was to be married. The 
father who was an elder in a Christian Church asked where he might 
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purchase the book. He has other sons and daughters who are in high 
school and he feels that as a parent he should help them to adjust 
themselves in their relationships. Sermons and parts of sermons re- 
lating to this field will tend to build an attitude toward love and mar- 
riage which is serious and Christian. Fourth, the pulpit lays the foun- 
dation and creates the desire for personal conferences with the pastor. 
A pastor who shows no interest in this field in his public contacts will 
find that few people come for private conference in these matters. Let 
us turn to the matter of personal counseling with respect to the pre- 
marital field. 


Present day pastoral counseling is becoming more and more a 
technical art. However, care should be taken not to confuse it with 
psychiatry which deals with the treatment of pronounced mental and 
nervous cases. Neither is it to be confused with psychoanalysis of 
the Freudian school. The Freudian theory originated with experiments 
with neurotics and the analysis of the subconscious mind through the 
medium of dreams. In pastoral counseling we confine our work to 
normal people. 


The word “counsel’’ in the ordinary sense means “To give counsel 
or advice to; advise; also, urge the doing or adoption of ; recommend 
(a plan, etc.).’”’* Thus it would mean to consult, plan, advise, give 
good judgment, instruct, inform, deliberate, reflect, consider, acquaint, 
communicate, persuade, prompt, and incite. This would be in opposi- 
tion to the ideas of remonstrate, prohibit, dissuade, expostulate, mis- 
inform, deceive, delude, or deter. The principle idea set forth is that 
of persuading people to make correct judgments by informing them 
of certain elements which they should give consideration. This would 
prevent so much of the trouble arising from our present day hasty 
marriages. This objective is set forth in the booklet, Premarital 
Counseling, in the following words, ‘‘Educational preparation for mar- 
riage and counseling before the wedding represent a preventative em- 
phasis in reference to pre-marital failure.”** We are, as does the above, 
limiting counseling in our consideration to the minister’s conference 
with the couple just before their marriage. 


As we analyze the process of premarital counseling there are three 
considerations which would be given attention. These are (1) the 
counsellor, (2) the counselled, (3) the act of counseling. Let us 
briefly consider each of these. 


* Emery and Brewster, op. cit., p. 334. 
** Premarital Counseling, p. 6. 
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The person doing the counseling must possess several qualifica- 
tions if he is to be effective in this work. First, he must have a thor- 
oughly Christian outlook upon marriage and make it penetrate all of his 
thinking regarding love and marriage. Second, the counsellor should 
know something of the basic elements which enter into the making of 


a successful home life. Third, he should be happily married himself. 
Not many would respect a man who had not found marital happiness 
himself. And he would be able to give his conferences a personal touch 
from his own experience. Fourth, the counsellor should like people 
and really receive joy in helping young people to find happiness and 
to know the beauty of a truly Christian home. The counsellor’s reward 
is when young people whom he has guided say, “We are so happy, it 
was so fine of you to take such an interest in us. We hope all the 
couples you marry are as happy!’ Fifth, the counsellor should have 
and convey the idea that the marriage is not a glorious end of love and 
joy, but the beginning of a richer and fuller life for both if they will 
it so. Christian marriage has a dignity, majesty, and sacredness that 
gives it an eternal beauty. The counsellor must be able to envision 
this or he will not challenge and inspire young people the way he should. 
Sixth, the counsellor should not be a dictator or one who “tells” young 
people but one that helps them to see the whole picture of marriage and 
adjustments that need to be made. How these adjustments are made 
should not be the concern of the counsellor except that he could make 
suggestions as to possibilities for solution of difficulties. 


The second important consideration is the one counselled. The 
minister should take into consideration several personal matters as he 
counsels with a couple. The age of the individuals has much to do 
with the time and care which should be taken with those whom he 
counsels. Younger people should be given much time and help. So 
many young people have very little idea as to the real meaning of 
marriage. They have fallen in love and now they want to get married. 
In many cases in which young people marry in their late teens or 
early twenties the parents have given very little help to the couple. If 
the minister fails to give them help they will start under a tremendous 
handicap. The home background should be a careful consideration. 
A young person that comes from a home in which there has been poor 
management and a lack of spiritual atmosphere needs more guidance 
than those coming from more spiritual homes. The cultural background 
of the individuals should be known in order that the minister may 
show adjustments that will need to be made. 
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Not only should the minister seek to know concerning certain 
personal matters but he should seek to create in the young people who 
come to him a sense of ease as they consider things together. There 
should be a certain amount of formality but not so much that it creates 
a feeling of ill at ease. The minister can break this down a great deal 
by explaining to the young couple that he is not attempting to pry into 
their personal affairs but that he is seeking to help them to find greater 
success and happiness in married life. He can explain that research has 
shown that there are several points at which we often find friction. 
And that we believe it is far better for a couple to know these that they 
may be avoided rather than to blindly run into them. We have inter- 
viewed every couple that we have married in the last seven years and 
all but one of these couples have been very appreciative of the help 
which they have received. The one may have been but we have no 
way of knowing, for they never expressed their appreciation in any way. 

It would be well for the minister to prepare young people for their 
conference through other conferences or guided reading previous to the 
time of their final conference with him before their marriage. It is 
suggested that: 


The actual interviewing will be easier if the two have learned to 

think realistically about marriage and especially if previous discussion 
and reading have been carried on under wise leadership.”** 
Not all, in fact very few, young people have made such progress in 
their relationships as to have attained that desirable accomplishment. 
The minister must learn to adjust himself to meet the particular cir- 
cumstances which he meets. 

The third consideration in analyzing the process of counseling is 
that of the act of counseling itself. Marriage is a relationship in which 
two people join in one purpose and home. The success of that mar- 
riage depends upon two people from different homes and backgrounds 
adjusting themselves to the single purpose. Friction and often trouble 
develops when the two are not agreed as to the purpose, or there may 
be difficulty arise from a different viewpoint of the means which 
should be used to accomplish the purpose, or the method which should 
be employed in using the means. Thus, it becomes important to 
diagnose, i. e., “to discriminate or ascertain from symptoms the true 
nature of”*’ the characters of each of those entering into the relation- 
ships. We have already made reference to three elements which should 
enter into the diagnosis. These are (1) the real purpose of their 


% Tbid., p. 12. 
™ Meine, op. cit., p. 12. 
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home, (2) the means which they expect to employ, (3) the methods 
or the way in which they shall use the means. We shall discuss these 
more adequately in a following section. However, if there is a dis- 
agreement in any of these elements it must be pointed out that adjust- 
ment must be made. In helping the couple to properly understand the 
marriage venture there are several matters which the minister should 
discuss with the young people. Dicks asserts that there are five ele- 
ments that should be discussed. The following is a summary of these: 


1. The emotional and spiritual forces which go to make up a 
successful marriage. 

2. Refer the couple to a physician for information upon family 
planning and the art of sexual happiness. 

3. Place literature in the hands of those who come to be married. 

4. Consideration of the couple’s plans for their own home. 

5. Their religious life.*® 


The first of these elements is a very important matter to be con- 
sidered. The tendency of our day is to look upon marriage as a physi- 
cal and emotional experience without due consideration given to the 
mental and spiritual elements which enter into it. The minister should 
point out the necessity of reflection upon these phases of the marriage 
experience. If the minister fails at this point the chances are great that 
the couple will face married life under a handicap; for they will be 
unable to see a purpose or end of marriage which is worthwhile as a 
physical and emotional basis of marriage is not lasting. The second 
suggestion is one that should be taken with some qualification. Before 
the minister sends a couple to a physician to receive advice, he should 
know something of the doctor’s attitude toward marriage and sexual 
happiness. Some doctors have very little interest in the marital rela- 
tionship and will not take the time necessary to give advice to young 
people. It is well for the minister to become acquainted with the 
physicians and their attitudes. In the event that young people do not 
receive adequate explanation and information from the doctor reading 
material such as Long’s “Sane Sex Life and Sane Sex Living” may 
be placed in their hands. In any event, they should have a complete 
medical examination by the medical doctor. The third suggestion is 
not only possible for the minister, but the minister by all means should 
place this literature in the young people’s hands. It should be concise 
and yet deal with all phases of love, courtship and marriage. With 
regard to the fourth suggestion, namely that of the plans for the new 





7 Russell L. Dicks, Pastoral Work and Personal Counseling (New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1944), p. 79. 
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home, it is not within the minister’s province to make the plans but 
to be assured that there are plans. He may offer suggestions if the 
couple requests them but the plans of young people should be their 
own. The fifth suggestion is one that the minister must not omit. The 
religious life of the young people is an essential consideration. As 
young people begin their new home there is an opportunity to influence 
them to make the start with a religious atmosphere. It is much more 
difficult to begin devotions and spiritual considerations after the 
home has been established without these practices. We have seen sev- 
eral couples won to Christ because the minister was careful to give 
attention to the matter of the religious attitudes of the persons involved 


in the relationship. 


The minister need not be without suggestions and help as far as 
techniques are concerned. Butterfield uses the following series of 
questions to gain the information he needs for the diagnosis : 


1. How long have you been acquainted? Where. did you meet? 
(How well acquainted ?). 


2. How do your families feel about the match? 
3. Where do you expect to live after you are married? 


4. What are your business connections? Ambitions? Perma- 
nence? Will the wife work after marriage? How long? 

5. Are you agreed on a practical budget? Who will keep books? 

6. Do either of you carry life insurance? 

7. Has either of you health problems to face? How long since 
you had physical examinations? Do you plan to have ex- 
aminations before marriage? 

8. Social Life and Recreations: Do you have the same set of 
friends in general? Does either of you dislike some of the 
other’s friends? What zmusement or hobby do you have in 
common? What do you do separately? 

9g. Home Life and Plans: How do you agree on likes and dis- 
likes in food? Music? Clothes? Color schemes, etc.? Have 
you ambitions to own your own home? 

10. Sex Information: What have you read on the sexual aspects 
of marriage? Would you like the name of a reliable physi- 
cian whom you could consult if you wished to do so? Are 
you agreed about children? Do you have reliable information 
on birth control? 

11. Miscellaneous Inquiries: Anxieties about problems of dif- 
ferences in temperament, heredity, age, education, religion, 
family dominance, travel. 
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12. Religious Life and Attitudes: What were the religious habits 
and attitudes of your parents? Do you personally differ 
from your parents in such matters? What are your plans 
for religious life after marriage? 

13. Dismiss with some plan for subsequent contacts.” 


Roy A. Burkhart suggests another but similar list of questions 
which may be used: 


Are you really in love? 

Are you ready for marriage? 

Can you build a companionship through the years? 

Have you faced the problems of marriage frankly and with 

mutual understanding ? 

Have you discussed the question of responsibility for income 

and the thinking through of a budget? 

6. You will want to see a physician. 

7. Have you prepared for the greater sacrament of marriage, the 
giving of yourselves to each other in sexual kinship? 

8. What part is God to have in building your homes and in 
growing in your kinship? 

9. What ceremony do you want used? 

10. Stress the importance of their obligations.” 


On 


on 


These questions will enable the minister to do three things: 
(1) He will gain information that will enable him to do something 
specific about the preparation of brides and grooms for the great new 
responsibility of home-making. (2) The minister will be able to give 
the experience of marriage the sacredness which it should manifest. 
(3) It will open the way to an effective method for subsequent con- 
tacts and give the minister a closer relationship with families. We 
should give consideration to each of these matters separately. 


First, most ministers are aware of the crisis which is facing the 
American, yet “most ministers fail to do anything specific about the 
preparation of brides and grooms for the great new responsibility of 
homemaking.”** The questions used above should provide a working 
basis for the minister to treat the cases which he may face from time 
to time. The questions as they are presented will give the couple an 
awareness of the complexity of the marriage relationship. This is 
a very necessary thing in view of the fact that the popular concept 
of marriage is much too simple for the well-being of the couple as 
they face married life together. The minister needs to point out that: 


* Premarital Counseling, p. 31. , 
” Wood, What the American Family Faces, pp. 130-132. 
* Safeguarding Marriage, p. 7. 
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If people find themselves occasionally unhappy it does not neces- 


sarily mean that they are ill-suited to each other, but rather that some 
matter may need adjustment.” 


The minister should be able to show young people the points at which 
they may need to adjust themselves. It will help a young couple a 
great deal to realize that they must expect to make some adjustments. 
Beaven asserts in this connection : 


One might make a long list of things that can be, and so often 
are, a source of irritation. No home can escape having some of 
them. No two people who ever lived were perfect nor should it be 
a surprise to any young man to find faults in his “angel’’; he may be 
equally sure that she will find them in him.” 


The thing that upsets so many young people is that they never ex- 
pected any problems or difficulty to arise. They have been under 
the delusion that “love solves everything.” As they meet difficulty 
which they never expected, these young people are prone to question 
the genuineness of their love. Burkhart makes a good observation 
which he relates in the following words: ‘“‘My experience is that to 
help them to discover the difficulty means that it will not jump at 
them out of unexpected places.”** The minister can use many sug- 
gestions which will enable young people to face marriage realistically. 
{t might be wise to point out some of the reasons why some marriages 
fail. Boone gives four reasons why some marriages fail. These four 
reasons are: 


I. .. . some of those who marry do not really know each other 
as they should before they are wedded. 

2. Another reason for the failure of many marriages is the fact 
that men and women enter in this most important relationship 
without realization of the responsibilities and obligations that 
such a relationship carries. 

3. A third reason for failure in marriage is the unwillingness 
on the part of one or the other to be unselfish. 

4. The fourth reason for failure I mention is the lack of re- 
ligious faith, and real Christian character.” 


The minister can do much to prevent the conditions above. First, if 
he finds that the young couple has not been acquainted long enough 
he can suggest that they defer their marriage for a time. He needs 
to point out that marriage under such situations is adverse to happiness 


* Wood, ee ey of Happiness in Marriage, p. 18. 

- Beaven, op. cit., 5 | 

* Wood, What the al Family Faces, p. 144. 

* William Cooke Boone, What God Hath Froined Together (Nashville, Tenn.: 
Broadman Press, 1945), pp. 52-56. 
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and success. Second, the minister at times needs to point out that 
marriage has its responsibilities and do it in specific terms. Third, 
the minister must guard against a selfish attitude on the part of those 
entering into marriage. He must emphasize the unity of purpose of 
the home. Fourth, the minister must be certain about the religious 
attitude of the young people. Burkhart states in this regard: 


I have found a good many ministers who do pre-marital counsel- 
ing who never get to this point. And the minister who misses the 
chance of tying his young people up to Christianity and the Church 
at this time, when their hearts are especially open, misses a rare 
opportunity.”° 
The second thing that the minister’s interview will enable him to do is 
to give marriage the sacred atmosphere that it should have. Not all 
ministers make use of such an opportunity. ‘Ministers have tolerated 
the casual fashion in which so many marriages are carried out.’””* The 
minister represents the church and he should be concerned about those 
things which the church should uphold. It would be well for these 
ministers to realize: 


It is manifest that the church should uphold the Christian ideal 
of marriage with all the power of its influence and throw about the 
ideal every possible religious sanction. Especially should the church 
emphasize the sterner obligations of marriage and the difficulties 
which may be expected and develop the will to meet them.” 


The third result of the interview will be that the minister is en- 
abled to keep in contact with these young couples and will have a closer 
relationship with the families. The following assertion makes this clear : 


Moreover they have found that the interest which they took in counsel- 
ing young people opened the way to a close relationship with families. 


When the minister has established himself as a trusted friend 
and wise counselor through the premarital interview, people later 
in difficulty are almost certain to come back to him or to go to some 
other counselor rather than to a divorce court.” 


The minister that makes use of this opportunity will be well repaid 
in a spiritual harvest for Christ and His church. 


In this chapter we have shown some of the possible methods 
which the church may use in planning a program in premarital educa- 
tion. These methods and means must have some systematic arrange- 





* What the American Family Faces, p. 131. 
» Safeguarding Marriage, p. 8. 
* Ideals of Love and gly ig p. 18. 
* Premarital Counseling, p. 
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ment so that the efforts of the church may not be frustrated. It will 
take planning and concentrated effort on the part of a large number of 
the members of the local church if any such program is to be initiated 
and effectively carried out. 

It might be well to point out that the church is already laying 
a foundation for marital success if it is faithfully and effectively do- 
ing its work in making Christian personality. It is necessary to go 
a step farther than this. It should show how the Christian ideal is 


applicable to this relationship of life. The church should give care | 


and concern to aid young people to understand some of the ramifica- 
tions and implications of Christian love as it applies in their love, 
courtship and marriage. Unless the church does something construc- 
tively in this area, we shall fail in other areas. As we have seen the 
home has much to do with Christian living and the attitudes of the 
people who are being married is determinative of the types or quality 
of the homes which result from these marriages. 

We do not propose that the methods which we have suggested are 
all inclusive but they will provide a starting place for a church in mak- 
ing its program of premarital education. Every church must create 
its own system which is adapted to its needs, opportunities, leadership 
and educational procedures. 


CONCLUSION 


In this investigation we believe that we have presented sufficient 
evidence, in the first place, to show that the church should be cognizant 
of the need for premarital education. This need may be seen in the 
importance of the home to every social institution, the church and to 
personality development. The present crisis through which the home 
is passing is one which should cause great concern. As we meet the 
rising rates of divorce, desertion and estrangement, we believe that 
Christian education is the best possible solution of these problems. 
The evidence which we presented indicates the value of premarital 
education as a preventive of the breakdown of the marriage relationship. 

In the second place, we have shown that there is an ever-increasing 
opportunity for Christian premarital education. This is brought about 
by a change in the popular attitude toward marriage and educational 
preparation for it. The minister because of his unique position in 
relation to marriage has a splendid opportunity to function in giving 
marriage a Christian emphasis. Likewise the church in its wide range 
of contacts can do much in helping young people to become better 
prepared to enter into marriage with a Christian viewpoint of the ex- 
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perience. Young people are enthusiastic about the help and interest 
offered them by their minister. No minister who does an artistic job 
in counseling need worry about couples coming to him. He will find 
young people today are more receptive and appreciative than the casual 
observer might suppose. 


We have presented enough evidence, in the third place, to show 
that the church may have a real purpose in its premarital program. Not 
only is the position of the church unique, but the church is unique in 
the purpose which it upholds for young people in entering the marriage 
relationship. The church’s goal is the home, as everywhere, is the 
development of Christian personality. No other institution has such 
a high and noble goal. We believe that the church must make her 
influence felt more and more if the home is to serve in such a way 
as to attain this goal. The church can give young people a new out- 
look upon life. It can show young people the elements which enter 
into the building of a Christian home. The church can help young 
people to understand some of the problems which may be met in the 
marriage relationship. 


We have suggested some definite procedures which the church 
may use in formulating a program in Christian premarital education. 
These methods include home training, formal class study, guided read- 
ing and the pulpit and personal conference work of the minister. We 
believe that any church can use one or all of these procedures in mak- 
ing a program which will help young people to be prepared for success- 
ful married life. 


We believe that the church is in a position to do more than any 
other institution in building human life so as to be of such a quality 
that it will adjust itself to its environment and relationships. This 
is evident from the testimony of those who are familiar with the 
elements which make for success in marriage. All agree that in the 
final analysis that success will depend upon the personalities of those 
involved in the marriage relationship. Christianity is concerned with 
the making of people in the spiritual image of Jesus Christ. The 
church can and must do effective work in the area of this human 
relationship. 
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THE HEBREW DOCTRINE OF THE FUTURE LIFE 
By 


HAROLD SMUCK 


after death, from about 1200 B. C. to the time of Jesus, reveals 

an insistent progress in religious philosophy and morality by 
a small but ever significant people. They advanced from crude con- 
cepts which may have been closely related to ancestor worship to the 
idea of a future life of bliss or suffering, depending at least partially 
on ethical considerations. 


A GLANCE at the development of the Hebrew doctrine of life 


I 


During the earlier centuries of their settlement in Palestine, we 
find the Hebrew people possessed of a strong corporate consciousness. 
This is evident from their burial customs. Gen. 23 gives the account 
of Abraham’s search for a place to bury his wife. When he attempted 
to purchase land for this purpose from the children of Heth, they 
honored him by offering him the use of their choice sepulchres. This 
offer Abraham refused, insisting until he was permitted to buy a pri- 
vate lot for a family burying ground. Many years later, Joseph took 
Jacob’s body back from Egypt to be buried in this ancestral grave 
(Gen. 50:13). This desire of being buried with one’s family was 
of vital significance down through the following centuries (Josh. 
24:29 ff., I Sam. 25:2, I Kgs. 11:43, 14:31, 15:24, etc.). Many 
scholars relate this intimate sense of relation to the dead to ancestor 
worship. If the Hebrews did practice ancestor worship, it serves to 
emphasize two points: the close relation they felt with dead family 
members, and their belief that the human personality survived bodily 
death. The desire for posterity also emphasizes the strong Hebrew 
group consciousness (cf. Gen. 38, II Sam. 14). 

This sense of corporate personality was vital in the hope of the 
Hebrews that the future life would bring some sort of fellowship with 
ancestors and other members of the family in Sheol. Sheol, however, 
was a dreary and little known place. It was thought to be somewhere 
beneath the earth (Gen. 37:35). It was intimately connected with 
death, for all who died went there. It was also concerned in some way 
with the grave (cf. Num. 16:29-33). There was apparently no hope 
of escape from Sheol ; neither was there any joy to be found there. For 
many centuries it was supposed that Yahweh’s power did not extend to 
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Sheol (Pss. 6:5 f., 115:6 ff). Personality continued there in quite a 
full sense, according to an early concept (cf. I Sam. 28), but later it 
was thought to be enfeebled in the future life. The dead came to be 
called repha’im, or “shades.” Yet they had some powers. During 
the early prophetic period (ca. 800-586 B. C.) they were often con- 
sulted, as Samuel had been by the witch of Endor (cf. I Sam. 28, Isa. 
8:19, 19:3, II Kgs. 21:6, Dt. 18:10-11). They were called “wizards 
who chirp and mutter” (Isa. 8:19). 

But out of this type of concept of a dreary and revolting existence 
in the future life there developed the characteristic Hebrew desire for 
continuing fellowship with Yahweh. This fellowship was possible on 
earth, certainly, so the Hebrew prayed that his life might be spared 
during danger, so that this fellowship with Yahweh might not be in- 
terrupted. A very early psalm expresses this hope confidently : 


Therefore my heart is glad and my spirit rejoices; 
My flesh (besar) also dwells in security; 

For thou wilt not abandon me (nefesh) to Sheol; 
Thou wilt not let thy godly one see the Pit. 

Thou wilt show me the path of life. 

Fullness of joy is in the presence; 

Pleasures are always in thy right hand (Ps. 16:9-11). 


Naturally there arose a desire that this fellowship continue beyond 
death, into the unknown realm of the future. If this could be true, 
death would lose its “sting” and the grave its “victory.” 


II 


Under the leadership of Jeremiah and Ezekiel, the Hebrews de- 
veloped what has been termed the doctrine of individualism. No 
longer was it to be thought, declared Ezekiel, that the children’s teeth 
would be set on edge because their fathers had eaten sour grapes (Ezk. 
18:1 ff). Such a doctrine was a distinct ethical advance, in the esti- 
mation of modern man. But it brought new problems. Why, if a 
person’s welfare depended upon his own deeds, should the righteous 
suffer so often while the wicked prospered? It was this problem 
which led someone to write the book of Job. The book seems to teach 
the old concept of Sheol as a place of dreariness, darkness and cor- 
ruption. 

If I look unto Sheol as my house; 
If I have spread my couch in the darkness; 


If I have said to corruption, Thou art my father; 
To the worm, Thou art my mother and my sister. 


(Job 17:13-14) 
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The author had no concept of justice in Sheol, for rich and poor, 
servant and master, fortunate and unfortunate, all would meet the 
same fate (Job 3:11-19, 21 :23-26). Yet Job is represented as imagin- 
ing a faint possibility of relief. He prays that God will hide him in 
Sheol till his wrath is past, asking, however, “If a man die, shall he 
live again?” If that could be true, Job would hide himself in Sheol 
and arise at a “set time,” when his “release should come,” apparently 
to live a new and happier life upon earth (Job 14:13 ff). Then Job's 
faith rises one step higher. He knows that his go’el (redeemer, aven- 
ger) lives, and he, Job, fleshless, shall see him at some future time 
(cf. Job 19:23-27). The author the book of Job did not actually 
arrive at a satisfying solution to his problem, but he led the thinkers 
among his countrymen to the very threshold of a satisfying answer. 


III 


Beside the doctrine of individualism and the consideration of the 
problem of suffering, other streams of thought were flowing in 
Hebrew religion. One of these was the idea of immortality. As we 
have noted, the Hebrew concept of fellowship with Yahweh was strong 
and vital in their religious life. The desire to have this fellowship 
continue beyond death furnished an impetus for the slowly developing 
doctrine of immortality. In its crudest form this doctrine may have 
been connected with ancestor worship. Although the evidence for the 
practice of ancestor worship by the Hebrews may be meager, there is 
abundant evidence that the common people, surreptitiously if not 
openly, consulted the spirits of the dead (Isa. 8:19, Dt. 18:10-11, etc.). 
Ancestor worship and consultation of the dead do not indicate a fully 
developed doctrine of immortality, but they do indicate a belief that 
a person survives physical death and continues to exist in some form. 


The story of Eden (Gen. 2, 3) suggests that man was thought 
to have the possibility of becoming immortal. Perhaps the two trees 
in the garden were originally the tree of life and the tree of death, as 
Frazer suggests. Thus man would have been presented with a choice 
between life (immortality) and death. 


The older portions of the book of Proverbs likewise reflect a 
belief in the possibility of man’s becoming immortal. ‘When the 
wicked dieth, his expectation shall perish” (Prov. 11:7). But 


In the way of righteousness is life; 
And in the pathway thereof there is no death (Prov. 12:28). 
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IV 

Another phase of the Hebrew idea of the future life is their con- 
cept of resurrection. The idea of resurrection seems to have arisen 
quite early in their religion. The Elijah narrative contains the story 
of a resurrection. When a certain woman’s son died (“there was no 
more breath left in him’’), Elijah stretched himself upon the child 
and prayed that Yahweh would let the child’s soul (nefesh) come into 
him again. The narrative states that the boy’s soul did return, and 
that he revived (I Kgs. 17:21 f). The prophet Hosea makes two 
allusions to resurrection. One of these allusions, Hos. 13:14, is 
considered by some scholars to be an interpolation. But the other, Hos. 
6:2, is not questioned. “After two days will he [Yahweh] revive 
us [probably the nation]: on the third day he will raise us up, and we 
shall live before him.” 

Later Old Testament documents present this idea of resurrection 
even more clearly. Ezekiel’s vision of the valley of dry bones (Ezk. 37) 
evidently teaches a national resurrection. The famous passage from 
Deutero-Isaiah (Isa. 53) may teach a resurrection, though there is 
wide variation in the interpretation of this chapter. The author of 
Isa. 66 presents vividly the resurrection of the nation. ‘Shall a land 
be born in one day? Shall a nation be brought forth at once? for as 
soon as Zion travailed, she brought forth her children” (Isa. 66:8). 
The prophetic document in Isa. 24-27 portrays gloriously the cataclys- 
mic day when Yahweh shall raise the ‘“dead bodies” and his people 
shall be a restored and glorified ‘“‘nation” (Isa. 24 :23-25 :8, 26:11-19). 
This latter document shows how, as individualism was applied, the 
idea of a national resurrection merged into the idea of an individual 
resurrection of the members of the nation. 

V 

The writers of the late prophetic period (ca. 300-1 B. C.) de- 
veloped and combined these streams of thought until we see emerging 
two rather clearly defined concepts of future existence: immortality 
(or perhaps immortability) of the soul, and resurrection of the 
righteous (the faithful Jews, though sometimes a general resurrection). 

The Hebrew longing for unending fellowship with God led 
naturally to the intuition of a doctrine of immortality. This doctrine, 
sometimes modified by the Greek idea of the immortality of the soul, is 
clearly in evidence in such books as IV Maccabees, I and II Enoch, and 
Wisdom of Solomon. Sometimes, however, immortality seems to be 
presented as a possible achievement of man, in agreement with the 
Eden story. 
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the hope of the ungodly is like chaff carried off by the wind, 


But the righteous live forever, 
And in the Lord is their reward, 
And the care of them with the Most High ( Wisd. Sol. 5:14, 15). 


At other times Jewish writers seem to present ideas which are clearly 
related to the Platonic idea of the immortality of the soul: “All souls 
are prepared to eternity before the formation of the world’ (II En. 
23:5). 

But the more spectacular of the two forms of Jewish hope for the 
life after death is the doctrine of resurrection of the individual to a 
glorious Messianic kingdom. Sometimes, however, the righteous were 
thought to go to live in some heavenly “paradise,” rather than in an 
earthly kingdom (cf. II En. 65:8-10). From the days of the early 
literary prophets, the “Day of Yahweh” was looked to expectantly 
as a day when Yahweh would defend, liberate, or restore his people. 
These earlier prophets anticipated a restored Hebrew nation with a 
descendant of the line of David on the throne (cf. Isa. 4:2-4, Jer. 
23 :5-8, 33 :14-26, Ezk. 34 :22-23, 37:24-25). But after the calamity 
of the exile Deutero-Isaiah lifted his voice to declare that at last the 
people had suffered enough, and that God would set up a kingdom 
of his people over which he himself would rule (Isa. 40:1-2, 41 :14-17, 
43 :1-3, 49:7). 

But in the post-exilic period these dreams did not materialize. So 
the Messianic hope was pushed into the distant future. Then, too, the 
doctrine of individualism, voiced so clearly by Ezekiel, was having 
its effect. The hopes which the Jews had cherished for the nation 
began to be transferred to the individual. Thus, a resurrection would 
be necessary in order that the individual might have in the future life 
the rewards which were now thought to belong to him as an individual, 
rather than to his posterity as a part of the nation. Men were to expect 
to be rewarded or punished individually. And the chief basis of reward 
was faithfulness to the national ideal and the religious traditions of 
the Jews. 

During the late prophetic period, then, a Jew who had been 
faithful to God and to God’s chosen people expected a blissful life in 
the future. The earth would be purged and a splendid Messianic 
kingdom set up by the great King, the Elect One (I En. 10:17-11:2, 
25 :3-7, 43:4). While the Gentile persecutors and the unfaithful Jews 
were suffering eternal torment in the underworld, the faithful would 
live in this kingdom on earth. The faithful (“righteous”) who had 
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died would be resurrected to share in the kingdom and its blessings. 
Thus, suffering and persecution, even martyrdom (in such times as 
the Maccabean period), could be borne bravely, almost cheerfully, by 
the fanatical patriots of the Jewish people. Death was victory; the 
future, reward. 


VI 


The Hebrews have given to us, through their doctrine of the 
future life, two great contributions. One is their emphasis on fellow- 
ship with God. Much of Hebrew prophetic and poetic literature, espe- 
cially the Psalms, is the distillation of religious experience. Many of 
the psalms express a burning desire for comradeship with God which 
irresistably warms the heart of the religious man. By its very in- 
tensity this desire pushed its way beyond death. A hope of never 
ending fellowship with God became to them, and to us, a light in the 
darkness of the great unknown, assurance and courage for the journey 
through the valley of the shadow of death and into the great adventure 
beyond. 

The other contribution is the concept of the eschatological triumph 
of an ideal. In form that ideal was national, the survival and glorifi- 
cation of the Hebrew nation, though in essence it was personal—fellow- 
ship with God. The triumph of their ideal (fellowship with God 
through the nation) had to be pushed into another aeon and placed 
entirely in the hands of God. But the hope of triumph was never sur- 
rendered. So it is today. We project our ideal—the achievement of 
an ultimaie good—as far into the future as is necessary in order for 
us to conceive of its triumph. Nothing short of the attainment of 
an ultimate good is conceivable by rational man. Eschatology, thus 
defined, is supremely exemplified by the Hebrews, who have given to 
mankind a glorious example and a superb challenge to great and true 
religion—Christianity. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


WuoLe BrisLeE Stupy Course. Published by Latonia Christian 
Church, Latonia, Kentucky. Editor, Joseph D. Hill. 


This new course of Bible School lessons is designed for those 
who think that our young people should study the Bible itself rather 
than a collection of material about the Bible. The study leaflets are 
quite inexpensive and contain questions on the basic texts under dis- 
cussion as well as suggestive Scripture references intended to help in 
securing a better understanding of the text. There is a blank page 
for notes and other helpful features. Young People who use these 
lessons ought to be able to acquire a real knowledge of the Bible and 
nothing is more important in our judgment in our modern secularistic 
age. FREDERICK D. KERSHNER. 


A TEN Cent History or ‘Music 1n Worsuip.’ By Charles Butz 
Titus, Cherokee, Oklahoma. 30 pages. 10 cents. 


The indefatigable author of this interesting booklet has packed 
an immense amount of information into the thirty pages which make 
up the text. People who are still interested in the instrumental music 
controversy, and there appear to be a good many of them in different 
parts of the country, should read this book and circulate it extensively 
among their friends and neighbors. It appears to us to make an air- 
tight case for the Scriptural view-point. Doubtless some will disagree 
with this opinion and we certainly have no word of condemnation if 
they do so. What we are all seeking is truth and this demands that 
we shall give honest consideration to every reasonable attempt to secure 
it. Readers who are governed more by their reason than by their 
prejudices should find this treatise stimulating and helpful. The other 
type will probably not give it any consideration. In any case the author 
deserves congratulations for the frank and straightforward way 


in which he has dealt with the subject. 
FREDERICK D. KERSHNER. 


Tue Cuurcu As Is ann Is To Be, A Study in Christian Unity. By 
W. F. Bruce, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 1o cents. 


The author of this booklet has had wide experience in the educa- 
tional field as well as in the rural pastorate. He has been brought to 
recognize as a result of his personal observations how the divisions in 
Christendom have militated against the conquest of the world for 
Christ. He is conscious of the difficulties which stand in the way of 
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union and is aware that no superficial solution will accomplish perma- 
nent results. His analysis of the state of American Protestantism must 
command the assent of all who are familiar with the situation. As an 
earnest and sincere student of contemporary history, his suggestions 
certainly merit the most careful and sympathetic consideration on the 
part of all his readers. Doubtless there will be divergent opinions as 
to the ultimate validity of some of his conclusions, but no one can deny 
that they are stimulating and suggestive. The essay deserves a con- 
scientious reading on the part of all those who are interested in the 
real progress of the church and in its triumph over the schismatic 
divisions which have done so much to cripple it in the past. 
FREDERICK D. KERSHNER. 


TEcCHNOCRACY StTupDy Courses. Published by Technocracy, Inc., 
New York, N. Y., Editor. 


This is the authoritative text book for classes engaged in the 
study of Technocracy and is not especially adapted for ordinary read- 
ing. It contains an immense amount of information upon almost every 
aspect of scientific progress from the law of entropy to the latest word 
on the distribution of economic products. The basic facts of physics, 
economics, sociology and other sciences are presented and arguments 
are marshalled to prove that the abundant life may easily be within the 
reach of every inhabitant of America if not indeed of every denizen of 
the planet upon which we live. We are indebted to the generosity of 
Mrs. Mary W. McCaslin of San Francisco, California who, along with 
her family, is an ardent technocrat, for a copy of this manual to be 
used by School of Religion students. It is a book which stimulates 
thinking and which will no doubt serve as an inspiration to many 
who will read its pages. 

FREDERICK D, KERSHNER. 
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POTPOURRI 


HE Christian Advocate (Organ of Churches of Christ in Great 

Britain and Ireland) for July 12, 1946, carries interesting items 

on the World ‘, guncil of Churches: “It is difficult for the 
ordinary man to real-,- the significance of the emergence, out of the 
aftermath of war, o:- ..e World Council of Churches. Last February, 
in Geneva, a Provisional Meeting was held to set up some of the 
machinery of the Cc uncil until the Council can be called together, 
most likely in 1948. .leantime various Churches are seeking member- 
ship in the World Council. Now there are 93 Churches which are 
members representing 33 different countries’; on the welcome to the 
fraternal delegates from American churches, Dr. and Mrs. Sala: “We 
welcome these two visitors for their own sake and for the love and 
good-will they bring us from our churches in U. S. A.”; and on the 
prospects for Overdale College: ‘“‘Next term we have a considerably 
larger number of our own men in prospect, several coming in for 
training in the ministry—and this is our proper work, which the College 
has been unable to do for four or five years because of the war.” 

The Oregon Christian (July-August) announced that the Cen- 
tennial Convention hit the peak registration, 2612. ‘Without question 
it was Oregon’s greatest convention.” “The Centennial Fund went 
over the top with a bang. The final count gives pledges of $50,842.” 

The Firm Foundation, Austin, Texas (July 30), carries an in- 
teresting account of the visit of Mr. Otis Gatewood and Mr. Sherrod 
among the brethren in Great Britain which began on June 20, 1946. 
The visit will continue through the congregations in Scotland. 

The Seminary Tower, publication of the Nazarene Theological 
Seminary, Kansas City, Missouri (summer issue, 1946), gives an 
interesting summary of the first year of operation. They had an en- 
rollment of 68 for the year, when their expectation was but 25. They 
announce that the first building constructed will be “Nazarene 
Memorial Seminary Chapel.” It indicates the vision with which they 
are planning for the future. 

The Australian Christian (June 26, 1946) reports the Christian 
Endeavor Convention in glowing terms. ‘King’s Birthday week-end 
was a momentous experience in the lives of 1000 young people ; a holi- 
day captured for Christ. Attendances at all meetings were an inspira- 
tion. Leaders stated that the group conferences were the largest many 
of them had ever seen at conventions, while combined meetings drew 
from 750 to 900 people.” 
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Chapman College was host to the Pacific Coast Ashram, July 1-11. 
One hundred and thirty were in attendance at the Ashram, and the 


reat | 70 summer school students were invited to atten’ EE. Stanley Jones 
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flew from India to lead the conference. 


The School of Religion was host to the Rur: Church Institute of 
Indiana August 13-14. Dr. Thomas A. Tripp, ?w York City, was 
the guest lecturer. Harry L. Graham, Milford, 1s chairman of the 


Rural Church Commission. 
IC 


South African Sentinel, edited by Basil Holtt;n Boksburg, Trans- 
vaal, South Africa, is a new publication coming to our desk. In the 
second number, he gives a very interesting account of his trip to South 
Africa, and begins a wide-spread and glowing account of the churches 
and activities in that area. Subsequent numbers will be eagerly 
anticipated. 


The Canton Christian, Canton, Ohio (July 26, 1946), lists the 
missionary contributions of that great church for the past year. 
Seventy different types of work are listed and the total given was 
$31,593.32. 

Mrs. W. F. Rothenberger generously contributes to the library 
again. This time it is a liberal number of Dr. Charles Reign Scoville’s 
sermons in manuscript form. Also, an interesting array of materials 
regarding meetings, advertising, bulletins, pictures and similar copy. 
This is a treasured collection. 


The Christian Visitor, Central Christian Church, San Antonio, 
Texas, announces the recognition of all new members who have come 
into the congregation from Easter, 1945 to Easter, 1946 with a total 
of 334. “It is one of the largest ingatherings (if not the largest) in 


_ the history of Central Church.” They received a single gift of $100,000 


which insured the success of the new building for which they have 
planned so long. 
We are glad to receive the record of two centennial celebrations. 


The church in Danville had their celebration run through a week and 
in commemoration, they published a very significant history of the 


_ church in book form. It was a very notable achievement for the 


church. The church at Bedford also held a week of special services 
in observance of their anniversary and published a very pretentious 
booklet which is a very fine portrayal of the history of that church. 
We are always glad to get these records of notable periods in the life 
of a congregation. 
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The Painesville Christian, weekly paper of the Painesville church © 


in Ohio, is in its first volume and carries a very interesting outline of 
the church program. A notable feature of their spring program was 
a series of Sunday night evangelistic services. We are happy to have 
it coming to our library. 


We are very happy to give a summary of the enrollment of the 
entire year, two semesters and the summer, 1945-46. The enrollment 
for the first semester was 136; second semester, 141; summer, 59, 
making a total of 336. This enrollment covered 203 different students. 


The total enrollment for the same period in the undergraduate depart- | 


ment of religion was 151, which makes 354 religion students on the 
campus at Butler University. 
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